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(THE STRONG MAN REELED AS THOUGH HE HAD RECEIVED A SUDDEN BLOW, THEN SANK SENSELESS AT BER FEET.]} 


IVA’S QUEST. 


—~9— 
CHAPTER II. 


_ Hornsea is one of those watering places 
little known beyond its own immediate 
neighbourhood —a pretty, health-giving spot. 
connected by a single line of railway with 
Hull, from which place, and other Yorkshire 
towns, a goodly number of visitors pour in in 
the summer, but these are birds-of-passage. 
Out of the season Hornsea is another village ; 
it seems wrapt in a great calm. The residents 
for the most part prefer the nine months of 
tranquillity, There is nothing dull about Horn- 
sea; it has its church, its mere—aye, and 
even its library represented by two dozen 
yellow-backed railway novels, tastefully ar- 
ranged on a vacant shelf in the shop of the 
leading draper. 

For the most part everyone at Hornsea 
knows everyone else; but Wilmot Lodge was 
&n exception to this rule. When old Mr. 
Wilmot died and left his family to shift as 
best way they could, the greatest curiosity had 


prevailed as to the purchaser of the old house. 
It was too large for any but a family of means. 
Built centuries before, its winding passages 
and rambling shape were no recommendation 
to modern housekeepers. People suggested it 
was suited for a school, and only hoped it 
would not become a boarding-house—an in- 
stitution regarded by them as decidedly lower- 
ing to the exclusiveness on which they prided 
themselves. Perhaps, though, they would have 
preferred even that to what really happened. 
Wilmot Lodge was leased for @ long term of 
years to a gentleman who refused every at- 
tempt at sociability, declined every invitation 
sent him, and never even condescended to 
return his neighbours’, calls. 

Mr. Barton was a mystery to the-place, and 
though a ghost story is supposed to shed lustre 
over a village, the presence of a living enigma 
is more irritating than aught else. Mr. 
Barton held no communication with anyone 
at Hornsea. The clergyman called, and was 
refused admittauce. The few tradespeople 
there were received no accession to their 
custom from the Bartons. Three servants 
had come with the new proprietor of Wilmot 








Lodge, and there attended to the wants of the 
household, which henceforward made its own 
bread, churned its own butter, grew its own 
vegetables, meat came from Hull, groceries 
in large consignments from the London stores. 
The postman was the only person who had 
need to use the huge brass knocker, and he 
was regarded by the villagers as a marvel of 
information, because he had once been allowed 
@ peep at the interior of the hall while waiting 
for the overcharge due on a letter for Mr. 
Barton. 

Hornsea generally disapproved of Wilmot 
Lodge; but in my own mind I think the place 
owed the Bartons a large debt of gratitude as 
furnishing them with a never-failing topic for 
conversation and bewilderment. The house had 
been in its present tenant’s occupation for five 
years, when Hcrasea generally was electrified 
by the arrival of a new-comer, a woman of 
haughty bearing and regal beauty, whom, in a 
moment of unwonted urbanity, Mr. Barton 
presented to the Rector as his sister. 

People declared Miss Barton would not stay 
a week ; such a lonely life would surely be dis- 
tasteful to one of such attractions. They 
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were all wrong. Julia Barton settled down as 
part and parcel of Wilmot Lodge, and, what 
was more, contrived—without betraying any 
confidence repdsed in her by her brother— 
almost to roof out the prejudice excited by the 
mysterious silence of those five years. 

Her brother, she told the Rector, was a 
doctor of great learning, but entirely devoted 
to chemistry and scientific researches ; he used 
many of the roomsat Wilmot Lodge as labora- 
tdries ; he was given up heart and soul to these 
pursuits, hence his solitary ways. As to his 
churlish reception of his neighbours, he hated 
society, was nervous and absent-minded, as 
all book-worms or students are. 

She was a clever woman, and in a month 
she had managed to make Mr. Barton far less 
hated than he had been before, while she never 
betrayed a word of his secret life, and left the 
good people of .Hornsea learning very little 
more than they had done before. 

She was as as her brother had been 
the reverse. She never missed a service at 
church or a working party for the heathen ; 
she bathed in summer, fished in spring, and 
skated in winter with unremitting zeal. Un- 
able to invite guests to Wilmot Ledge she ye 
had as many invitations herself a¢ an 
lady in the place, and accepted most of thent. 
True she could never retarn the i 
she received, but she could and did repay the 
kindness in other ways, such as drives in her 
pretty basket carriage, instruction in the 
latest London scandal, or daintiest fancy 
work, according to the taste of the recipient. 

The very {Fane day when Lord Ducie re- 
ceived the mrusk-scented letter 
his daughter with such distaste Miss Batter 
and her brother were breakfasting alone, and 
deep in consultation. 

It was a long, low foom, with colonnade 
pillars rinning down the centre, reminding 
one 6f the saleom of a — There 
were flowers of the table, flowers in hanging 
baskets in the Windows, snowy dattiask of rate 
fineness coveréd the oval 
cartains were back from 
the carpets or 'y was of 
tiats, the farnitatplight oak; the room had 
pyar 8 
n mount taste and refinement 
whole whieh would have astonished the world 
at large oould they have been privileged to 
behold it. 

Julia Barton s@t behind the tes-tfay—a 
woman who must have been striking at an 
age, and Who at thirty-five was in zeni 
of her attraetions. 

She was of the Juno type, tall and stately, 
her beautifally moulded bust and sloping 
shoulders admirably set off by a tight-fitting 
dark dress. Her hair was black, smooth and 
satiny in texture, but without a single wave 
or ripple. She wore it braided in heavy plaits 
arranged in a coronal on her head. Her hands 
were large and white, her eyes blue black, her 
complexion olive. 

At the first glance you would call her beau- 
tifal, at the second elegant. Not until you 
knew her well—unless you were a close ob- 
server—would it have dawned on you that the 
glitter of her eyes was cold and oruel, her 
smile hard and cunning, and that in her ex- 
pression there lurked something of ferocity. 

‘* There is no letter there.”’ 

Mr. Barton looked up—a trim, dapper little 
man, as unlike a dreamy student as well 
could be. 

He had eyes and hair like his sister's, only 
modified ; his smile was readier than hers, 
his features less under control. In fact, his 
was the weaker character, 

Given training,*circumstances and fate in 
his favour, I do think Peter Barton might 
have been an honest man. Nothing iin the 
world would have made his sister a good 
woman, . 

“Of course not,” said the master of the 
house, slowly, ‘‘ There can’t be a letter for 
two days, or even longer.” 

** Nonsense. Your note would get to Nether- 
ton this morning, then it has to be sent jon 


table; white muslin 





to Mr. Winter, who may be at the atmost 
ends of the earth for aught we know to the 
contrary.” ‘ 

Julia smiled. Her mouth was admirably 
shaped, the teeth her open lips disclosed were 
white and even, and yet I-never saw her smile 
without an involuntary shudder, 

“I fancy Mr. Winter is at Netherton.” 

“Not at all. He merely gave me that ad- 
dress because he was such a wanderer as to 
have no settled home of his own. In the 
seven years I have had Wilmot Lodge I never 
needed to write to him before. Punctual to 
the day the money arrived.’’ 

“ And did you never send an acknowledg- 
ment;?” Prrsh Julia, sharply. . 

‘Never. I asked him once whether it 
would not be more business-like. He rejoi 
he would always draw the cheque to order; 
my signature across i$ would then be a re- 


* What of @ mat is he, Pete?” 


Pete 

“ An ” 

« Like her?” 

"She shook his head 

« Not the least bit in the world—I never saw. 
a brother and sister more unlike.” 

* What's that for?” 


mar a 


insane, but it necessary to guard 
her as carefully as the most violent lunatic.” 

“And you said——” 

‘*T asked what terms,” he returned. “A 
thousand a year, provided all trouble was 
taken off his hands. The bargain was settled 
in ten minutes. He gave me bank-notes for 
the first quarter. I went to the cab and lifted 
her out, She was half-stupefied, and glared at 
me like a wild animal.’ 

‘* And that was——”’ 

‘‘ Fifteen years ago, Julia. She has been 
with me ever since, Perhaps she brought me 
luck, -I know I have got on immensely 
since,” 

“And you have never seen Mr: Winter 
again?” 

** Once—just as I had concluded the bargain 
for this place. I met himin the street. I 
began to tell him of my patient, but he 
stopped me. He desired, he said, to know no- 
thing. I put my card into his hand with this 
address and we parted.” 

‘* And all these years she has never betrayed 
her history ?”’ 

“She has never recovered her faculties. 
She is not insane, but her memory is a blank. 
She can talk of what she did yesterday, of 
what she may do to-morrow, but of all the 

ears before she came to the old house in Peck- 

am she knows nothing, absolutely nothing. 
' It is just as though a eponge had been passed 

















“I don't believe they are brother and |’ 


Well, you know you have said heisa |}. . 
ssshlicene -castvtaaeoteds 


born him shows 
it. What other would pay — 

terms and. never i wit “engees 
least? Oli; yes, Pete, Mr. Winter 
man enough.” 

WOME std the Doster, ctonteyssstiew dest 
that prefent his being jer brother?” 

« Genet, bet tf pou teal gone Weunglitiee! 
vicissitudes she bas aot Sh vcateedli ae 
tain mueh trace of ladylike es 

“I don’t believe she ever was a a oa 

g oe ee a you 
“Ty ‘told you a dozen times.” 


over her recollections, blotting them out for 
r.”’ 

** And now ?” 

“She is dying. That fall the other day in- 
jared. some vital part, and, strange freak of 
nature; the blow that kills her seems to restore. 
her intelligence. She cries for her husband— 

one moan is to see him again.”’ 

“And yet you maintain Mr. Winter is not 
her husband.”’ 

‘Aye. Ju, I never went about the world 
fishing to find out things like you do. So lone 
as people pay me well I let them alone.” 

** You're a fool, Pete.”’ 

‘‘ Thank you, my dear.” 

“Well, you don’t seem to see your owm 

tage. If you accept the fact this lady 
. Winton’s sister you lose all hold upon: 
her brother at her death.” 

“Of course, I do.” 

‘© If she is not his sister, if she is his wife— 
his wife whom he has kept hidden away to 
save the honour of his name, perhaps to save- 
his ch m, why then at once you are pos- 

: a secret worth making money of.” 
eg want to thake money of it. I'm 
to anything im the way of busixess, 
ft; but I don’t care to steal a man’s secrets 
d Ae. levy blackmail on him after- 





n 
\ Well, hall do it for you.” 
*1I doubt your g much out of 


I may out of her.” . 
and left the room. The secret of 
Lodge is clear to you now, reader. 
not a madhouse, in any true sense oO! 
; it- was a hiding-place for a few 
whose relations wished, from 
te ee eae wi 
eckham establishment Been be- 

& ee ates. Its in- 

an illegitimate child, a can- 
old maid, and a bowed-down widow 


These paid modest terms.as compared with: 
W munificencse, but considerably 
boarders. 


apiageteeen g bly idle, and 
g in the world so much as. 
@hemical 


removed to Hornsea when his foundlinge. 
numbered eight when Wilmot 
‘was in the market. 
sent down the servants first to make all. 
ready, lodged the eight victims at Hull, and 
@rove them over in detachments at the dead 
of night to his new establishment. 

No 6nein Hornsea had a suspicion of the 
truth. ‘The eight unfortunates were not- 
starved or harshly treated, but they were 
prisoners. 

Still, the beautiful gardens, the fresh 
country air, must have seemed a paradise to 
them after the narrow street in Peckham. 

Mr. Barton’s boarders brought him in an 
income of two thousand-five hundred a-year. 
All his expenses amounted to about half that 
sum, so that he had a very pleasant time of 
it. 

Another man might have shuddered at 
making his fortune by human misery. Pete 
was not of that type. 

He never ill-used a ‘‘ boarder,’”’ but he took 
good care to be out of the way in cases of in- 
subordination, and leave his matron to do as 
she pleased. 

He left all disagreeable details to her. He 
pocketed the money and drew cheques for the 
expenses. These were his only duties in con- 
nection with Wilmot 6 

But when Miss Winter contrived to falt 
downstairs, and the fall seemed at one and 
the same time to strike her deathblow and 
reawake her intellect, the matron grew un- 


easy. 

She insisted that a doctor should be sent 
for; she hinted if death claimed the patient 
there might be such things as inquests and 





inquiries into her death. 
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Peter pooh-poohed her arguments for some 
time; then he gave way, and sent for Dr. 
Grenaway, the oldest and most easy-going 
practitioner within reach. 

But the show was made ready, the stage 
arranged first. Miss Winter was carried into 
Julia Barton's room, dressed in one of her 
luce-trimmed night-dresses, and laid in her 
own bed. 

Julia took up her station as sick nurse, and 
only passed into the anteroom to receive Dr. 
Grenaway, her handkerchief to her eyes. 

“Such a very sad accident! Their first 
visitor, too! Miss Winter had come to 
Hornsea to see what change would do for 
her. She had suffered great domestic afflic- 
tion, and was troubled by nervous restlessness. 
She seemed to improve at first; then acci- 
dentally she pitched down one of the winding 
staircases: They had done their best. At 
first she declared she was only shaken, but 
Mr, Barton grew uneasy, and had empowered 
his sister to summon Dr. Grenaway.” 

“Dear me! I thought Mr. Barton was in 
our line himself,”’ said the listener, simply. 

“He never practices. My brother is given 
up entirely to scientific pursuits.” 

‘“‘Ah! Shall we see the patient now, Miss 
Barton?” » 

** If you please. She is quite delirious. I 
have been up two nights with her.” 

“Youn will be quite worn out,” said the 
Doctor, kindly ;:and then he followed her to 
Miss Winter's sick bed. 

The room was large and comfortably far- 
nished; it lacked none of those small belong- 
ings women love to gather ronnd them—a 
pretty disarray of lace and trifles on the 
- dressing-table, some vases, a glass of flowers, 
a few books and pictures. Clearly Miss 
Winter and her brother had done their best 
to do honour to this guest. 

She was lying with her eyes half closed—a 
tall, bony woman, with a puff, swollen face, 
bleared: eyes, and scanty grey hair. The 
hand stretched on the coverlet did not look a 
lady’s hand; in fact, there was nothing to in- 
dicate gentility about Miss Winter. 

‘Come, Margaret, I have brought the 
doctor.” 

‘‘T reckon it’s not much uve,” said the 
woman, opening her eyes. Le 

‘‘Qome, come?’ said Dr. Grenaway, kindly, 
“you mustn't talk like that. What is the J 
matter?” 

“ Everything.” 

‘* Where do you feel pain? ”’ 

‘“* Everywhere,” 

‘Dear, dear, that’s bad! Let me feel your 
pulse.” 

It was beating at fever pace, her temples 
throbbed violently. 

‘‘She must have suffered some great ex- 
citement,” he pronounced oracularly to Julia. 
Then to the patient, ‘I hope you have nothing 
painful on your mind?” 

** Aye, but I have.” 

; ‘‘ And what? 'We must set your mind at 
| case before we do anything else.” 

‘I want my husband.” 

The doctor started. 

‘*T thought you said ‘Miss’ Winter,” he 
whispered to his conductress, 

‘** She is ‘Miss’ Winter,” returned Julia, in 
the same low tone; “ at least, we have always 
called her so, and my brother has known her 
for more than fifteen years.’ 

“T want my husband.” 

‘Yes,’ said the Doctor, soothingly—he 
always humoured such people. ‘‘ Where is he ? 
I will send for him at once.” 

‘They won't let you.” 

“ Who ? ” 

‘‘ Her,” and the woman pointed to Julia. 
‘‘Oh, she’s a deep one! Her brother's bad 
enough, but he’s no patch upon her.” 

‘She must mistake me for someone elee,’’ 
said Julia, blandly. ‘ Margaret, don’t you 
know me,dear?” 

‘Don't dear me,” retorted ‘* Migs’? Winter. 





‘I tell you I want my husband,” 


‘‘ Where is he?” again inquired the Doc- 
tor. ‘‘ When did you see him last?” 

‘* Fifteen years ago. He brought me here. 
I was ill then, half mad they say, but he'd no 
right to give me to these people.” 

‘My dear lady, you must be dreaming.” 

“I am not. I hated him; we went our 
different roads, but I swore to have my re- 
venge, and I kept my oath.” 

- * Your revenge on whom ?”’ 

“My husband. Ah, I spoilt his life! I 
didn’t care much what I did then, and I went 
to the bad. He found me and brought me 
here, and then I remember nothing more. It 
is all one long blank ; I seem only to have just 
woke up.” 

** You dreamed all this.” 

“I did not. It is just as though they put a 
stone on my brain all these years, and it 
had rolled away. I remember everything 
now, to the time I came here. I know 
what it means, I don’t want you to tell me. 
I know I am dying, but, old man, before I go 
I must see my husband.” 

“ That is how she goes on constantly,”’ said 
Julia, when she had withdrawn to the ante- 
room with Dr. Grenaway; ‘‘we are half be- 
side ourselves. My brother has sent for Mr. 
Winter, urging him to come and judge for 
himself of his sister’s state.’’ 

The general practitioner looked puzzled. 

‘“‘ Of course she is raving, but there seemed 
a deal of reason in her ramblings. Have you 
evec met this Mr. Winter?” 

*¢ Never ; my brother has seen him once.” 

‘*T should not wonder if she wasright. He 
wouldn’t be the first man who denied a mar- 
riage that had grown irksome to him.”’ 

“TIT am sure you wrong him,” said Julia, 
whose. views must have undergone a con- 
siderable change since her conversation with 
her brother. ‘Peter has the highest possible 
opinion of Mr. Winter. He is convinced 
these ravings are simply the wanderings of 
delirium.” 

‘* When do you expect Mr. Winter?” 

“The letter was posted yesterday. We 
urged him to come quickly, but he may be 
from home,” 

“True. I fear we cannot count on his see- 
ing her alive!” 

Julia shuddered. 

“Then you think her very ill?” 

‘She is dying; it is only a question of a 
day or two. I doubt myself if she will last 
another night !”’ 

“As bad as that?” 

‘She may suffer a great deal. Miss Barton, 
you had better let me send you in anurse?” 

“Oh, no,” and her voice softened. ‘I 
could not leave her to hired hands, I will 
nurse her myself !”’ 

‘It is not a fit scene for you.” 

“IT cannot forsake her.” 

‘* Well, I am much against it. I can only 
advise you to keep her as quiet as possible, 
and humonr her in all things. I will look in 
again later.” 


CHAPTER III. 


JuurA went back to the sick-room; she 
meant to nurse Margaret Winter herself. She 
knew that she had spoken only trath, but the 
reason was very different from what Dr. Grena. 
way bad imagined it. 

She dared not trust the patient with a 
stranger lest she should reveal the secrets of 
her prison-house ; and she had another motive 
subtler still. 

She was shrewd enough to guess there was 
a mystery in this woman’s life. She meant 
to worm it out and reap the harvest of hush. 
money when death should have set its seal on 
those erring lips for ever” 

“Do you think he'll come?” 

“ Your husband?” 

“Yes; you know he is my husband, what- 
ever people say. Miss Barton, I can’t die 
until I have seen him again!’’ 

“ T think he is sure to come, Miss Winter.’ : 

‘Don’t call me that,” 


“Mrs. Winter, then.” 

She shook her head. 

“Say Margaret; that at least is my name 
—say Margaret just short, without a handle.” 

Julia passed a damp sponge over the burn- 
ing brow with no untender hand. She meant 
to win this woman's confidence. 

‘* Are you easier now, Margaret?” 

“I shall never be easier again. I am 
dying. Well, he has wished me dead long 
enough |” 

‘* How cruel!”’ 

‘* No it wasn’t!” said the woman, sharply. 
‘T had done him the cruellest wrong woman 
can do to man! You didn’t think I was a 
murderess ? ” 

«Oh, no.” 

“Tam! I killed her—killed her as she 
stood before me, a slight, delicate, girlish 
thing in a soft, white frock! ‘I killed her, L 
tell you, and her death-cry has rung in my 
ears ever since. Her face has haunted mo; 
it was that drove me so low. I was killing 
myself by inches, when he found me and took 
me to Peckham !” 

‘* And whom did you kill ?—your child ?”’ 

“My child? I never had one; if I had 
things might have been different. No, I tell: 
you [ killed her, his darling—killed her under 
his eyes. He put out his arms to shelter her 
—he pillowed her head upon his breast, but 
it was too late—the blow had struek home !”’ 

“And yet you want to see him?” 

‘‘ Aye, I want him to forgive me,” 

‘* And you think he will?” 

*« He ought,” said the dying woman, slowly. 
‘* You see I’ve tried to make up.” 

Julia wondered what she meant. 

“T knew he’d give his life to keep the 
secret,’’ muttered the dying woman ; “his life 
and his wealth too. That’s why he hid me 
here. Well, I have kept it. I’ve never breathed 
a word. I’ve let myself be called by a name 
not mine. I’ve kept his secret.” 

Julia was touched in spite of herself. Had 
there really been such a generous thought in 
the obstinate silence this woman had kept for 
well nigh fifteen years ? 

Miss Barton often heard of the patients from 
the matron and her brother before she came 
to Wilmot Lodge, and she knew Margaret 
Winter had been an example of taciturn 
obstinacy. 

From the day of her admission at Peckham 
to that of her accident she had never once 
spoken of her past life—never once. She had 
no memorials of the past, no treasures. Her 
one possession was a good-sized tin locket, 
such as, filled with camphor, are sold at very. 
trifling cost during an epidemic of small 
or any other infectious disorder. To this 
locket she was passionately attached. 

Miss Barton—never cruel without necessity 
—-had given orders she was to keep it, anda to 
be supplied with whitening and leather to 
polish it to the state of brilliancy which so 
delighted her. 

The locket, still bright as silver, glittered 
now on her white nightdress, and as she spoke 
it came to Julia as a revelation that if there 
were any secret connected with her life that 
locket held the clue. 

‘*He will forgive you when he knows you 
have kept his confidence,’ whispered Julia. 

‘* He said he never would.” 

“* Why not?” 

‘* Because of her.” 

‘‘ Who was she?” 

“A penniless governess,” and a sparkle of 
hatred lit up the dying eyes. “ He often threw 
it in my teeth I was not a lady, but I had a 
tidy sum in the bank and a sight of fine 
clothes. She had nothing in the world but 
her pretty face and her star-like eyes.” 

“ She was pretty then?” 

Margaret softened. 

‘She had an angel’s face,” she said, sadly. 
‘‘Oh! I watched her often before I did it, and 
I used to think it was no wonder——” 

‘‘No wonder what?” 

‘* That he loved her,” 





“And you killed her ?” 
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‘Haven't I told you so? Didn’t I see 
them carry her to the little burial- ground, and 
hear the dull thud of the earth as it fell upon 
her coffin? Oh! yes, I killed her.” 

** But you are sorry now?”’ 

Margaret looked doubtful. 

‘I’m not-sorry I killed her. I’m sorry for 
what went before; but not for that. It seems 
to me it was more merciful, for, you see, she 
had an angel’s face. It was right that she 
should sing among the angels.’’ 

Julia closed the door and crept away. She 
had seen a telegraph boy coming up the drive 
to the house, and she wanted to know what 
message he brought. 

A very brief one, and thesender’s name was 
simply inserted as Smith :— 

“Mr, Winter not here. Expect him at 
Hornsea to-morrow between five and six.” 

‘* It will be too late,’”’ breathed Julia; ‘‘ she 
is sinking fast already.” 

‘I don’t suppose he'll mind. She isn't a 
very fascinating object to behold, and as he 
has done without her for fifteen years he can't 
have any very overpowering affection for her.” 

“« Peter, you're a simpleton! ” 

‘You've said that before, Ju. Tell me 
something else for a change.” 

‘What makes you so dull?” 

“A thousand a year is a good bit to lose, 
my dear; I don’t like the thought of it.” 

‘t Perhaps he'll come down handsomely.” 

‘* He has been doing that for fifteen years.”’ 

“ Pete, I want to ask you something.” 

** Ask away.” 

“When Mr. Winter comes, I want to see 
him, even if she is gone.”’ 

** All right.” 

“ Send him straight to the anteroom ; I will 
see him there.” 

‘ All right.” 

*‘ Don’t you wonder what I want with him?” 
Barton shook his head. 

“You're a very clever woman, Ju; I never 
wonder at anything you do, I know there’s a 
method in it, if I could only make it out. 
There’s only one thing surprises me.” 

« And that-——” 

‘That with all your cleverness and your 
good looks, for I never saw a woman to hold 
a candle to you, you're still unmarried.” 

She laughed. 

‘I mean to marry some day.” 

“ When?” 

“When I find anyone rich enough to make 
it worth while. Till then I prefer my free- 
dom.” 

** Yon’re ambitious, Ju.”’ 

‘“‘ Yes,” and her eyes sparkled. 
to be rich.” 

“ We've been pretty comfortable lately.” 

‘*T want more than that.” 

“ Want more?” 

‘*T want not only to be in society, but to be 
of it. I want to lead, not to follow; I want 
to make a name for myself, to have my beauty 
admired as it ought to be; horses, carriages, 
= jewels—I mean to have them all before I 

ie.”’ 

‘But you were thirty-five last birthday, 
Ju; wouldn’t it be as well to make haste ?”’ 

She smiled disdainfully. 

“Tam in no hurry, Pete; surely you know 
that all things come to those who wait ?”’ 

“Including old age,’’ said Peter, a little 
cruelly, and then he went to his laboratory, 
while Miss Barton turned her back to the sick 
room. 

She had on a pair of thin French slippers. 
Her step was at all times light, now it was 
perfectly noiseless, her soft clinging dress of 
nun’s veiling, her velvet tread, conspired to 
make her entrance to the anteroom unheard, 
She drew a chair to the archway leading to 
the sick room and sat down. She could see 


“TI do want 


alike the bed and its occupant as well as if 
= had been at her former post by Margaret’s 
side. 

She—Margaret —the woman who called 
herself a murderess, who had been for so 
many years a source of gain to the Bartons— 
lay back upon the pillows with a strange look 





of peace upon her face, and her hands played 
ae with the locket fastened round her 
neck, 

Julia saw her open it and take out a piece 
of folded paper; she spread it out before her 
and smoothed the creases lovingly. 

“«T will give it him,” she whispered, ‘and 
tell him no eye has seen it except mine since 
that awfal day ; he must forgive me then.” 

Crash! A heavy table in the anteroom had 
fallen to the ground with a noisy thump. The 
dying woman, terrified, closed her eyes and 
sank back if one of the fainting attacks so 
common since her accident. 

One glance, to be quite sure she was uncon- 
scious, and Julia Barton sprang noiselessly to 
the bedside. The locket still hung open, the 
paper lay unfolded on the bed. Bending for- 
ward she closed the locket, the paper she hid 
in her bosom. She must not look at it or 
think of it now. Something in that still 
face, in those fast closed eyes, told her this 
attack was different from its fellows; she 
seemed to know that all was over for the 
woman who had been so long a mystery to 
her brother. 

She rang the bell. The matron came in 
haste, put one finger on the pulse, and whis- 
pered, “It’s all over, Miss Barton. Oh! 
what a mercy the master listened to us and 
sent for Dr. Grenaway. What would have 
happened else ?”’ 

‘*‘ Are you sure she’s dead?” 

“Sure enough, Miss Julia, Well, its not 
our fault; I’m sure the master grudged her 
nothing—he'd have given her gold to eat if she 
could have taken it!” 

Which was strictly true. Peter Barton 
would have done very much to keep that 
woman, hardened sinner though she was, alive ; 
her death meant a fearful loss to him. 

Julia went to her own room, locked the door, 
and took out the Paper kept with such loyal 
secrecy by the dead Margaret for fifteen years. 
Miss Barton read it as one unable to believe 
her eyes; then she calmly dressed herself for 
walking, and went downstairs. 

‘* You are never going out, Ju?”’ 

«“‘T must, Peter.”’ 

‘‘ But with a death in the house? You see, 
as old Grenaway was called in, I shall be 
bound to make a fuss, every blind must be 
lowered, and a regular pretence of woe stuck 
u ” 


‘‘Dr. Grenaway won’t be here before six, I 
shall be home by five at latest ; you can begin 
your pretence of woe when I get back.” 

‘* But where are you going ?”’ 

“To Hull.” 

‘* What on earth for?” 

‘Something I want.” 

‘**Can’t you make shift with Hornsea shops 
for once, Ju? Really you’d better.” 

Julia faced round on him. 

“I know what I’m about, Peter. I tell you 
I must go to Hull for your sake and mine !”’ 

He yielded. 

‘* You needn’t make such a fuss, Ju; I only 
thought it seemed strange.’’ 

She was not a demonstrative woman; very 
rarely did she betray her feelings; but now 
she bent down and kissed him on the cheek. 

‘“‘ You will be a rich man yet, Peter!” 

‘* Looks like it, when I’ve lost nearly half my 
income,” he said, ruefully. 

“‘ Never mind ; I predict you will look back 
to this day as the beginning of prosperity! ’’ 

She was off. Wilmot Lodge was not far 
from the railway station; luckily (or she 
thought so) she met no one she knew. It was a 
most objectionable day, one of those down- 
pours of rain which afflict our country some- 
times, even in summer, but Julia rather relished 
the state of the atmosphere. It had given her 
an excuse for wearing a mackintosh and ty‘ng 
a thick veil over her bonnet; both these 
articles belonged to the matron, and were 
borrowed for the occasion, as Julia had reasons 
of her own for not wishing to excite atten- 
tion. 

Hull looked wresched when she reached it— 


the town usually does look so in wet weather ! 





—the streets were greasy with mud, the sky a 
leaden grey, with suggestions of peasoup in 
the thickness of the air. If one had only closed 
one’s eyes to the dusky leaves it would have 
been easy to mistake June for November ; but 
Julia dil not seem to care. She plodded on 
until she came to a huge stationer’s and 
library ; here she entered, and made a very 
courteous request to the attendant. 

She was a — stranger in the shop ; she 
raised her veil and let her beautiful face smile 
upon the manof whom she had asked a favour. 

e might have refused an old woman, or an 
ugly one, but he.was like wax in Miss Barton's 
skilful hands. He disappeared into an inner 
room sacred to the subscribers to the library, 
and returned in a moment with a bulky blue 
and gilt volume in his hands. 

Julia + him with another smile, 
opened the volume, and turned its pages with 
feverish impatience until she came to the 
sal 9 genth heonisoun guess che nigaay 
and a c m her 
copied } sm the pore a <td 

he whole affair only took a few minutes, 
perhaps five. She hurried back to the station, 
caught the return train to Hornsea, and when 
Dr. Grenaway paid his promised visit that 
evening looked the picture of a disconsolate 
motrner in a loose black dress and soft surah 
sash ; it never entered into his head that she 
had been absent a minute from the sick-bed. 

‘* It is all over,” she said, gravely, “ and she 
did not suffer much; she went off quite sud- 
denly in a swoon.” 

‘‘It must have been very painful for you. 
I trust you were not alone with her?” 

A few more remarks, and he went away 
convinced that Miss Barton was the most 
devoted and self-sacrificing of women, and 
that Mr. Winter ought to recompense her 
extraordinary attentions to his wife—or sister 
—by a very handsome present. _ 

‘Shall you go and meet him?” asked Miss 
Julia of her brother the next afternoon. 

*“*No; and I think, Julia, you shall do the 
receiving by yourself. I know you're awfully 
clever ; but, somehow, I never can bear to see 
you talking to people when you're on your 
high horse, it makes me want to laugh! ”’ 

‘* As you please,”’ she returned, coldly. 

The mement had come; Julia heard the 
wheels of the pony carriage they had sent to 


the station. She knew that the man Margaret 


had called her husband was approaching ; she 
went towards the door of the ante-room with 
outstretched hand and a strange fluttering at 
her heart. She saw a man with nobility 
stamped on every feature, a man whose face, 
despite its deep, grave melancholy, might well 
have won a woman's heart. The servant who 
had preceded him announced him as Mr. 
Winter, and retired. 

Miss Barton looked into his eyes with a 
strange earnestness and said, simply,— 

‘‘ Your wife died in my arms; she had no 
secrets from me. I know everything, and I 
cannot call you Mr. Winter !”’ 

The strong man reeled as though he had 
received a sudden blow, then, to her horror, 
sank senseless at her feet. 

(To be continued.) 








ReFINEMENT AND Happrness.—It is a doubt 
whether the refinement of modern times have 
or have not been a drawback upon our happi- 
ness, for plainness and simplicity of manners 
have given way to etiquette, formality, and 
deceit; while the ancient hospitality has now 
almost entirely deserted our land, and what 
we appear to have gained in head we’ seem to 
have lost in heart. 

How little is knowa of what is in the bosom 
of those around us! We might explain many 
a coldness could we Jook into the heart con- 
cealed from us; we should often pity where 
we curl the lip with scorn and indignation. 
To judge without reserve of any human 
action is a culpable temerity—of all our sins 
the most unfeeling and frequent. 
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HILDA’S FORTUNES. 


—i0:— 
CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Ipa remained at the window without speak- 
ing—indeed, doubt and surprise held her silent, 
for she was uncertain whether this was a new 
trick of Fanshawe's, or whether the stranger 
spoke the truth in calling himself ‘‘ a friend.” 

The latter seemed to guess the reason of her 
silence, 

“‘ My sole “object is for your interest,” he 
said, as if in answer to her mental doubt, 
“and you may trust me as you would your 
nearest, and dearest. Come down and speak 
to me—that is to say, if you are not locked in.” 

“TIT am not locked in,” the girl returned, 
rather surprised at the suggestion. 

‘Then lose no time in joining me.” 

She hesitated a moment, but as we have 
seen she was, as a rule, courageous enough, 
and it was only in the presence of Fanshawe 
that her will lost its usual energy. The 
stranger might be a friend or might bea foe. 
¥ rom the earnest tones of his peculiarly sweet 
voice she was inclined to believe the former ; 
and so, throwing a shawl round her shoulders, 
she slipped quietly downstairs, and out on the 
terrace, where, in an angle of the building, 
whose shadow formed a very good place of 
concealment, she found the unknown. 

‘‘Who are you?” she asked, keeping a 
respectful distance from him, and speaking 

in the same low tone in which their previous 
conversation had been conducted. 

‘*T am, as I told you before, a friend. I am 
called Nadir, and I live at Dering Castle. Per- 
haps you have heard of me?” 

‘* Yes,” said Ida, puzzled and relieved at 
the same time, “I have heard of you, but I 
have never seen you, and I cannot understand 

why you should trouble youself with my 
affairs.” 

“IT will explain that later on, but believe 
me, I would do anything in my power to help 

you if only ’—he came nearer, and whispered 
the latter part of his sentence into her ear— 
“if only because Colonel Fanshawe has done 
me a great injury, and I know him to be a 
vile, wicked man!” 

Although the words were whispered they 
were full of energy, and instinctively carried 
with them a conviction of truth and sincerity. 

“How did you know I was here?” de- 
manded Ida, more in the dark than ever. 

‘In {the first place I learned accidentally 
that you had been seen on the platform at 
Charing-cross station with Oalonel Fanshawe, 
waiting for the continental express; and, 
secondly, your former maid, Lucy Morris, came 
to Dering a few days ago, complaining bitterly 
of the way in which she had been dismissed, 
and saying she was sure you knew nothing 
about it, and that Colonel Fanshawe and his 
housekeeper had between them concocted the 
accusation against her honesty. All the village 
was talking of it, so it was no wonder it came to 
my ears, for, as you know, Lucy Morris was a 
great favourite with everybody, from the 
Rector downwards.” 

‘* Yes,” murmured Ida, ‘‘ I know she was— 
poor Lucy!” 

‘ Still,” pursued Nadir, with some emotion, 
‘even if I not heard Lucy’s tale I should 
have found you out, for no one knows better 
than I do the vileness of which Colonel Fan. 

shawe is capable; and directly I heard you 
had come to the south of France I suspected 
you were here.” 

‘Then you know the place?” 

“Yes,” very sadly; “I know it only too 
well. But we will not speak of myself, for I 
must not detain you here very long for fear 
of being seen. One thing, the Colonel is not in 
the house, for I watched him drive away about 
half-an-hour ago, and I only waited until it 

grew dusk to try and attract your attention.” 

“But how did you know which was my 


which a fire was burning, and as the servants 
are all in the other wing I guessed it to be 
yours.” 
‘* Suppose your guess had been wrong ?”’ 
‘‘In that case I should not have discovered 
myself, for I could have easily withdrawn 
into the shadow without fear of being seen. 
You must remember that as you appeared at 
the window your figure was distinctly out- 
lined against the firelight within, conse- 
quently there was no danger of my speaking 
to the wrong person. Are you convinced now 
of my good faith?” 
“Yes,” said Ida, hesitating a little, “I 
think I am.” 
Nadir seemed to understand. She made a 
mental reservation as she answered thus, and 
he sighed, as if hopeless of persuading her of 
his sincerity. 
‘Yes,’ she said again, and in a more 
assured tone, ‘‘I_ may say I am quite con- 
vinced.” 
“Well, then, tell me the position of affairs 
here. My fears have been all the more 
terrible because they have been vague. How 
does Colonel Fanshawe conduct himself to. 
wards you and your father?” 
‘‘As a friend to my father, and a lover to 
me! ’’ was the terse reply. 
“4 lover to you!” ina tone of suppressed 
horror. ‘Do you mean to say he has dared 
to profess affection for you?” 
‘“*He has done more than that—he has 
declared his intention of marrying me whether 
I will or no!” . 
Nadir drew a sharp breath, as if his indig- 
a would not let him speak. Then he 
said,— 
*“ And you?” 
“*T hate him, but all the same I fear him.” 
‘* Has he ever '’’—the Hindoo laid his hand 
on her arm, and she could feel that he trembled 
violently—‘‘ has he ever tried to exercise a 
me3meric power over you?”’ 
** Yes,’ Ida returned, gathering from this 
question that Nadir must be well acquainted 
with the characteristics of the man of whom 
he spoke; ‘‘ he has often tried, and although 
he has not yet got my will entirely under his 
control, I must confess that he has obtained 
some sort of influence over it.” 
Nadir wrung his hand, and seemed deeply 
affected. 
‘You must be got away—you must leave 
the chiteau at once!” he exclaimed, in a low, 
intense whisper. ‘At all hazards you shall 
be saved!” 
There was no doubting the sincerity of his 
emotion. No actor, however good, could have 
charged his voice with such an accent of half- 
frantic despair, and beneath its influence Ida’s 
last doubt died away. 
Whatever might be the origin of the interest 
taken in her by Nadir, there could be no fear 
of its not being a genuine one. 
In as few words as she could she told him 
of Sir Douglas's illness, and the position of 
affairs generally at the chateau. 
“ And you say that when you are with him 
Colonel Fanshawe exercises a certain control 
over you?” anxiously questioned the Hindoo 
as she finished. 
‘“‘ Yes, in a degree, but the influence is con- 
siderably lessened when I am in the presence 
of a third person.” 
‘¢ He has never thrown you into a mesmeric 
trance ?”’ 
“ No; he has tried to do so, but I have 
resisted, and, thus far, successfully.” 
‘“‘Thank Heaven for that! Does your 
father know anything about all this?” 
‘* Nothing, except that the Colonel made 


“An immediate departure from the cbha- 
teau!’’ 

* Do you mean alone?” 

“ Yes, if you cannot get your father to ac- 
company you.” 

‘** But I cannot leave him here—iill!”’ 

‘‘You must do so, if he isnot able to corre 
with you. He runs the risk of no danger, or 
at least the danger that threatens him is 
nothing compared with that which threatens 
you. Don’t you see that this influence of 
Fanshawe's increases, and if it goes on increas- 
ing at the same ratio it will, in the end, 
entirely vanquish your will?’’ 

* Yes, I see that.” 

“Then you must not give it the chance. I 
tell you, Ida ’’—she did not notice how readily 
her name fell from his lips—‘' that delay is 
dangerous, and every moment you remain at 
the chateau the danger is increased! ’’ 

‘‘ But what can I do?” exclaimed the girl, 
deeply impressed by his manner, and at this 
confirmation cé her own fears. ‘‘ Where can 
Igo? You forget I have no friends.” 

**Go to Miss Fitzherbert,’’ said the Hindoo, 
after a slight pause of reflection. ‘She is 
good and kind— a noble woman—and she will 
give you all the help in her power. She was 
ill when I left the Castle, but I hope by this 
time she is convalescent. Yes, go to her.”’ 

‘*‘ And what is to become of papa?” 

‘* He will leave the chateau when he knows 
you have gone. As I have said before, the 
risk he runs is nothing compared with yours.” 
Ida reflected for a few moments, but the 
step she was asked to take was such a serious 
one that she could not at once permit herself 
to be persuaded. 

‘“‘T must have time to think,’’ she said, at 
last, in an agitated voice. ‘‘ Your presence 
here has taken me entirely by surprise, and 
until I have deliberated upon what you 
advise I cannot give you an answer. When 
shall I see you again?” 

«To-morrow, if you will.” 

‘‘ Where are you staying?” 

“ At the nearest village—there is an int 
there, and I have taken a room.” 

« But that is five miles away!” exclaimed 
Ida. 

‘Yes. Unfortunately I could not get any 
nearer to the chateau, or I should have done 
so. Luckily, lama gooc walker, so the dis- 
tance counts for nothing.” Nadir stopped, 
looked round asif to reassure himself they 
were alone, then continued, in a still lower 
tone than before, “‘Has Sir Douglas ever 
spoken to you of your mother, Ida?”’ 

The girl drew herself away with a move- 
ment of hauteur, as if she resented this in- 
trusion on a topic which should have been 
sacred. 

Nadir was quick to observe the gesture, and 

interpreted it aright. 

“‘ Forgive me if I have wounded you!’’ he 
exclaimed, quickly. ‘You have answered 
me without speech. Perhaps you judge Lady 

St. John as severely as her husband and the 

world judged her, but if you do you are 

wrong! I knew your mother, and I tell you 

she was a true wife and loyal mother—as 

innocent of guile as yourself !’’ 

Ida was absolutely amazed at this declara- 

tion, coming from such a source. It seemed 

to her the world was full of mysteries to- 

night. 

‘ How did you know her—what was she to 

you ?’’ she questioned, breathlessly. 

« That I cannot tell you now, but I will do 

so some other time. I will see you to-morrow 

if you can manage to slip out unobserved. 

There is a plantation of fir trees on the other 

side of the road at the bottom of the approach, 

and I will be inside it at eleven o'clock. Will 





me an offer of marriage, which I rejected. I 
have had no opportunity of telling him any- 
thing lately, for I have not seen him for nearly 
a week.” 

‘** You must force yourself into his presence,” 
said Nadir, vehemently ; ‘‘ and tell him every- 


that suit you?” 

“Yes. If I can get out I will meet you.” 

‘* Now, farewell,” said the Hindoo, moving 
away, but coming back again a second later 
‘Lock your door, and prevent Colonel Fan 

shawe from seeing you alone,” he whispered 

impressively, and then disappeared in th 








room ?” asked Ida, shrewdly. 
“ Because it was the only upstairs one in 





thing. There is only one alternative be- 
sides!” 
‘** And what is that?” 


deeper shadows cast by the house. 
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Ida went to her room, greatly mystified at 
the occurrences of the evening. Who was 
this strange being? What did he mean by his 
assertions of her mother’s innocence, uttered 
in a tone that carried with it a conviction of 
truth. 

If she had, indeed, been guiltless! Ida 
clasped her hands together at the thought; 
for granting this hypothesis, the barrier 
separating her from Dering melted away into 
the thinnest of thin air. 

Needless to say she was in a state of ex- 
citement that effectually banished sleep, and 
all night long she mentally went over the 
conversation that had taken place between 
Nadir and herself, and tried to solve the 
mystery of his words, and the interest he ap- 
peared to take in her. Should she trust him, 
or was he only a charlatan trying to impose 
upon her? 

It was impossible to say. At one moment 
she inclined to one opinion, and the next to 
another. oO 

One thing only was quite clear, and that 
was, that she must meet him the next day 
and ask him for further explanations. 

Ida was not particularly romaftic, and the 
practical side of her nature liked to have 
everything clearly demoustrated before she 
committed herself either to opinion or 
action. 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Tue morning after their meeting at the 
‘* Feathers ’’ Eric and his aunt set out for the 
cottage indicated to them by Mrs. Sibley as 
belonging to Susan Lloyd—sister of the Anne 
Lloyd whose whereabouts they were anxious 
to discover. 

Before they had gone far, Lucy, who had 
been wrapped in thought, came to a full stop. 

** What is it? ’’ asked Eric. 

“IT have arrived at the conclusion that it 
will be best to ask Mrs. Sibley to get the 
address,”’ she replied. ‘‘ If, as seems probable, 
Anne Lloyd is in Lady Hawksley’s pay, she 
would have to guard against any inquiries 
that might happen to be made, and would 
probably leave instructions that her address 
was not to be given to strangers. In the 
event of our asking for it she would be in- 
formed immediately, and that might arouse 
her suspicions, and prevent our mission from 
succeeding. Do you see?” 

Eric acquiesced, thinking to himself how 
much more subtle the feminine intellect was 
than the masculine. 

“* Whereas,”” pursued his aunt, “if Mrs. 
Sibley goes to the cottage, and makes some 
excuse for wanting to know where Anne lives, 
her request will be considered a perfectly 
natural one, and she will gain her end with- 
ous any difficulty. She is a good-natured 
woman, and will not mind the trouble, 
especially,’’ Lucy added, with a smile, *‘‘if 
you ask her, and pay her a compliment or 
two!” 

The compliment was found to be quite un- 
necessary, for the landiady immediately ex- 
pressed her willingness to get the address. 

‘You need not mention that I want it,” 
Erie said, “ that is, if you have any feasible 
excuse for wanting to get it for yourself.” 

“Tcan easily manufacture one,’ returned 
the buxom landlady, with her genial smile. 
‘‘ When I saw Anne Lloyd last—she comes 
down about every twelve months—I promised 
her a jar of my walnut pickles, which I pride 
myself are better than any you'll get in 
London,” tossing her head in a self-conscious 
fashion; ‘‘so I can say I want the address in 
order to start off the jar.” 

Half-an-hour later she sallied forth, while 
Eric and his aunt, after reading the letter 
forwarded by Dr. West, which proved to be in 
Lord Westlynn’s writing, went to look over 
Ivy Cottage, and on the grave where poor 
Florence lay buried. 

When they returned they found Mrs. Sibley 
back again, and she immediately handed them 
the address :— 





* Anne Luoyp, 
32, Severn Road, 
Paddington.” 


They thanked her, and as they had no 
further motive for staying in Elvaston 
up their few belongings, wished the good- 
natured landlady “‘ good-bye,’’ and were soon 
in the train, on their way to London. 

‘‘How long do you intend staying away 
from Dering Court?” Eric asked, after they 
had started. 

‘‘As long as it suits my convenience,” re- 
plied his aunt. “Lady Hawksley has pro- 
cured a substitute from the village, so I shall 
not hurry back on her account. Indeed, it is 
doubtful whether I return at all, for I think I 
have drained all the sources of information 
which are available to me at the Court, and 
now I must seek for others elsewhere. I bave 
no definite plan of action at present, but shall 
let myself be guided by future circum- 
stances.” 

“Will you come and stay with me while 
you are in town?” 

She shook her head. 

“No, it would not do, for if—as is very 
probable—Lady Hawksley puts a watch on 
your movements my presence would at once 
become known to her, and that is not at all 
desirable. I can bein constant communica- 
tion with you, however.” 

“Shall you ask this woman point-blank 
what the ‘secret’ is between her and Lady 
Hawksley, or shall you approach the subject 
in a more roundabout manner ? ” hs said, pre- 
sently. ; 

‘Anne Lloyd do you mean? I cannot say 
what I shall do yet, for I must first of all see 
what sort of a person she is, and then decide 
on the test method of surprising her confi- 
dence. In any case, I shall not put the ques- 
tion you suggest ‘ point-blank,’” added Lucy, 
smiling. 

The young man laughed. 

“You must forgive my blunders; I am a 
soldier, not a detective, and, therefore, not 
competent to conduct such delicate cases as 
these.” 

“No,” she returned, “I fancy that if you 
had been left to yourself you would not have 
discovered much, for, as you say, the detec- 
tive business is not at all in your line.’ 

Arrived at Paddington they had a hasty 
meal at the station, left their luggage in the 
cloak-room, and then started off together to 
find Severn-road. 

It was not a very difficult task, for the road 
was quite close to the station, and proved to 
be a very decent thoroughfare, with a row of 
moderately-sized houses on either side. 

‘*I will go on alone,” Lucy said, as they 
read the nameof the road on an adjacent lamp- 
post, ‘‘and you can remain here until I come 
back.” 

Thereupon she trotted off—a quiet little 
figure, neatly dressed in black, and wearing a 
pair of blue-tinted spectacles, which effec- 
tually disguised her soft brown eyes. 

** No. 32” was as like its neighbours as two 
peas in a pod, with this difference, that it 
had inside its fanlight a card bearing upon it 
the printed inscription of “ Apartments.” 

Here was Lucy’s way made clear to her. 
She rang the bell, and asked the particularly 
dirty servant who answered it whether her 
mistress was at home. 

‘She's at home. Is it the rooms you want 
to look at?” questioned this much-begrimed 
young lady, with an air of easy familiarity. 

“Yes. Do you mind telling me your mis- 
tres’’s name?” asked Lucy, not knowing 
whether the person she sought was the land- 
lady or one of the lodgers. 

The servant’s reply set this doubt at rest. 

“ Miss Lloyd—that’s her name.” , 

Lucy soon had the pleasure of seeing her, 
for she was at once ushered into a room where 
she was sitting, and if first impressions go for 
anything it cannot be said she was pre- 
possessed in her favour. 

Anne Lloyd was a tall, thin, angular woman 





of abont fifty-five, dressed in a rusty black 
silk, and wearing several rings on her red and 
bony fingers. She looked a shrew, and, if one 
might form an opinion from the decidedly 
pink tinge of her sharp nose, a. shrew to whom 
spirituous liquors were not disagreeable ! 

“ Good afternoon, ma'am,” she said, rising, 
and offering Lucy a chair. ‘‘ Are you looking 
for apartments? I have a couple of rooms, 
just vacant, which I am sure will suit you— 
large, airy, well-furnished, with every con- 
venience, excellent attendance, and extremely 
moderate in price. Shall I show them to 
you?” 

Lucy acquiesced, and was thereupon intro- 
duced to the rooms—which; it may be men- 
tioned, did not in one single particular agree 
with the ‘description given. However, she 
took them for a month, and paid ten shillings. 
on account—a little formula which Miss Lloyd 
insisted upon, having, as she said, been so fre- 
quently Soeur g by people a 4 had taken the 
apartments, and never appeared again. 

Patter this she anal to the end of the 
street where Eric was waiting, told him what 
she had done, and then took a cab to the 
station, fetched her portmanteau, parted from 
her nephew, and went back to Severn-road to- 
take possession of her new rooms. 

She had, as she told Eric, no definite plan 
of action with regard to Anne Lloyd, for 
experience had taught her the wisdom of 
letting circumstances guide her rather than 
wasting her time by trying, beforehand, to 
guide them, Atl the same, neither she or her 
nephew had any doubt of ultimate success, 
for thus far Fate had seemed to favour their 
endeavours, and, with the combined forces of 
mature experience and oT youth, they 
certainly had every chance of achieving their 
object. 

Time and artificial disguises had so altered 
her that her sister’s former servant entirely 
failed to recognise in Mrs. Everett the Miss- 
Jones who had visited Ivy Cottage over twenty 


years ago. pres 
Anne Lloyd, although not inclined to be 
coramunicative, did not, on the other hand, 
object to an occasional gossip with her quiet: 
little lodger, who had the double recommenda- 
tion of having paid her rent in edvance and 
giving very little trouble to the maid-of-all- 
work, . 
“Letting Icdgings is not a particularly 
pleasant way of making both ends meet, [ 
should think,” observed Lucy one day, about- 
a week after her arrival in Severn-road. 
“No; not if you depend 4 it for a living, 
which I do not,” returned Miss Lloyd, with 
dignity. ‘I havea private income of my own, 
and I only let those rooms in the house that I 
have no use for!” 
“Ah!” assented Mrs. Everett, pleasantly, 
‘« that, of course, is quite a different thing.” 
So Anne Lloyd had a “private income !’” 
Lucy had learned from Mrs. Sibley that Susan 
Lloyd and the rest of the family were poor,. 
harj-working people, but that Anne had had 
‘a stroke of Iuck”—the landlady did not 
know where it came from—which had made 
her better off than her relatives. No mention 
had been, made of a “ private income,” and 


Lucy shrewdly conjectured that it might be 


translated as meaning an annuity from Lady 
Hawksley. 

Now Lady Hawksley was certainly not the 
sort of woman to spend her money recklessly ;, 
asa matter of fact, she was rather parsimonious 
in her habits, and was looked upon at | 
Court as a sort of miser. It therefore followe: 
that if she allowed Anne Lloyd an annuity it 
must be because the latter possessed some 
knowledge which made it worth while for her 
to do so. 

“ Have you lived jin London very long?” 
asked Lucy, continuing the conversation, 
which had ceased while these thoughts passed 
through her mind. 

“ Over twenty years,” responded Miss Lloyd. 
“From a girl I always said I should like to 
come up here, and”—a satisfied smile stole 
over her thin lips—“I played my cards so well 
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that I managed it; where many another woman 
would be slaving away in service, I hated 
having a mistress over me—it suits me better 
to be mistress over some one else!” 

Like the rest of the sex, she had her weak 

ints—the two weakest were-vanity and gin ! 
Lucy tried to gain her confidence through both 
of these, but was unsuccessful, for Anne 
Lloyd was by nature cautious, and not even 
the influence of sundry stiff glasses of “ grog” 
had power to unloosen her tongue with regard 
to the subject upon which her lodger wished 
to be informed. 

She speedily grew intimate with Lucy, how- 
ever, and they frequently had tea together, 
sometimes in the sitting-room of the one, and 
sometimes in that of the other. 

Once when Lucy was in her landlady’sapart- 
ment she noticed a large, iron safe on one side 
of the fireplace, which: looked incongruous and 
out of place in a parlour. 

‘* Why.do you keepthatin here?” she asked, 
directing Miss Lloyd’s attention to its 

“ Because it is safer here than anywhere,” 
responded the latter. 

‘Do you mean safer from fire ?”’ 

“ From fire and thieves.” 

‘‘Then I suppose you keep your valuables 
there?” 

“‘ Yes, Ido; but my valuables aren’t money 
or jewellery,’”’ she returned, as she wished her 
companion to know there was nothing worth 
stealing inside the safe, ‘I make a rule of 
putting my money in the bank, and of wearing 
all the rings and chains that are worth any- 
thing about my person.” 

“You are wise,” laughed Lucy. ‘ Thieves 
would not gain much by coming here. But 
what do you keep inside that big iron 


" affair?” 


‘Only old lettersand such like. One doesn’t 
care for one’s ae affairs. to be known to 
everybody, and there’s no chance of anyone 
knowing mine, for the lock is one of Chubb’s, 
and I always wear the key round my neck. I 
had the chance of buying the safe cheap at a 
sale once, and very useful I’ve found-it since.” 

After this conversation Lucy decided that 
Lady Hawksley’s letters would probably be 
an.ongst the ‘‘ private affairs’’ Anne Lloyd 
took such: pains to keep secret, and at once 
made up her mind that. she must see the 
inside of the safe. 

This, however, was more easily resolved 
than. effected, for if its owner wore the key 
round her neck there would be very little 
chance of getting it from her without her 
knowledge, As she had told her nephew, 
Lucy was not scrupulous as to the modes she 
employed of gaining her object, for, in this 
case, she sincerely believed the end to be 
obtenet justified the means taken to obtain 
1b, 

After some deliberation she finally decided 
on a plan for getting a view of the interior of 
the safe; but she did. not confide it to Eric, 
who might possibly have objected to it on 
certain conscientious grounds which his aunt 
would have found some difficulty in combat- 
ing. 


CHAPTER XL. 


Mary Goopr mentally anathematised the 
thickness of the doors at Dering Castle, for it 
was owing to this circumstance that she was 
unable to overhear the conversation that took 
place between Evelyn Monkton and the 
doctor. When, however, the latter came out 
she waylaid him in the passage. 

‘Well ?.”” he said, somewhat impatiently. 

“I only wanted to take liberty of asking 
you whether there was going to be an inquest. 
me she answered, meekly. ’ 

‘“Inquest—no! Why should th “ 
the ome retort. . “graces 

‘‘ IT thought you were not quite satisfi 
pag gn sudden death." — 

“Then you no business to think any- 
thing at all about it,” said Dr, Teteaian, 
brasquely. “It is for me to decide on such 
a not you,” 


The nurse hung her head with real or pre- 
tended humility. Something had evidently 
upset the physician, and it was not a favour- 
able opportunity for approaching him. She 
was a shrewd woman, and she determined to 
put off the communication she intended mak- 
ing until the next morning, when the doctor 
might perhaps be in « better state of mind for 
attending to her. 

As she remained silent he turned away, but 
a sudden thought seemed to strike him, and 
he came back to her side. 

‘‘Why are you so anxious about the in- 
quest ?’’ he said. ‘I believe this is the second 
time you have spoken as if you thought one 
essential.” 

Mary Goode lifted her large, dark eyes, 
and looked him fallin, the face. Herown was 
white, but instinct with earnestness. 

“I do think it essential, sir, and I havea 
reason for thinking so.”’ 

‘* What reason ?”’ 

** The fact that I believe Miss Fitzherbert’s 
death was due to poison.” 

She spoke the words quite steadily, and 
without faltering, while her gaze was riveted 
fixedly on his. 

The doctor started back not only surprised, 
but horrified beyond expression at her words. 

‘‘Do you know whatyou are saying?” he 
asked, hoarsely. 

“I know quite well what I am saying, and 
also its significance,” she observed, quietly. 
‘“‘Tam not making a reckless assertion with- 
out any foundation in fact,as Ican readily con- 
vince you.”’ 

‘“*Do you mean you think she was poisoned 
by accident ?”’ 

**T do not.” 

“Then it was by design?” 

‘* Yes.” 

‘And do you suspeet any person in par- 
ticular of such an astounding and horrible 
crime?” 

“I suspect her cousin, Miss Evelyn 
Monkton.”’ 

The doctor took ont his handkerchief and 
mopped his brow, on. which great beads of 
perspiration had started, He was not an ex- 
citable man, and not imaginative either, but 
the accusation quite upset his mental equili- 
brium, for he had been. singularly free during 
his professional career. from, those tragic inci- 
dents which chequer the lives of so many. 
medical men. 

If the speaker had; been a different kind of 
woman he would have paid very little heed to 
the charge, which he would have set down to 
“‘ hysteria,” or to the effeots of the excitement 
following her young: mistress’s death. But 
| Mary Goode was not the sort of person to 

give way to fancies, and he intuitively felt she 
was fearfully aware of the gravity of her 
words, and perhaps in a position to substan- 
tiate them. 

‘Come into this room, we cannot speak 
out here,” he said, when he had recovered in 
some degree his self-possession; and he led 
the way into the apartment nearest at hand— 
poor Hilda’s dressing-room. ‘ Now,” he con- 
tinued, “tell me what grounds you have for 
supposing Miss Fitzherbert came to her death 
by unfair means?” 

‘* Well, first of all, sir, I must confess that 
while the poor young lady was talking to her 
consin last night I listened through the key- 
hole, which happens to be an extra large 
one.” 

‘‘ What motive had. you for doing that?” 
interrupted the doctor. 

“Only the fact that I distrusted Miss 
Monkton, and did not want her to.disturb my 
patient—well, and for another reason, too, 
which I will tell yon. by-and:by. If you 
remember you asked Miss Monkton what she 
and her cousin talked about, and she said it 
was of Miss Hilda’s childhood and their 
strange meetingin London. Now, sir, that is 
a lie, for not one word was mentioned on 
either of those subjects. The truth is that 
Miss Hilda said she was going to make a will, 
leaving half her money to a charity, and the 





other half to Miss Monkton. I could see the 
latter’s face when her cousin made the an. 
nouncement, and I declare to you, sir, there 
was murder in it!” 

Mary Goode paused a moment in order to 
make her words more impressive, and the 
doctor shuddered, for there was a dramatic 
force both in her manner and sentences that 
unconsciously had a great effect on him. 
‘There was not much more said antil 
Miss Evelyn burst into sobs and got. very 
agitated,” continued the nurse. ‘ When her 
cousin asked her the reason of her tears she 
made some vague answer, and then said it 
was time for the invalid to take her medicine. 
Miss Hilda made no repiy, and the other went 
to the table where the bottle of medicine 
stood, and took up a glass. You will remem- 
ber, sir, that the table stood behind the cur- 
tains of the bed, and was therefore invisible 
to the invalid, even supposing she had been 
watching the operation of having her medi- 
cine poured out, while it was in a straight line 
with the keyhole through which I was looking. 
I saw Miss Monkton take a small phial from 
her pocket and pour its contents into the 
bottle of medicine, which she shook up and 
then measured out of it the correct dose and 
gave it to Miss Fitzherbert.” — 

‘But why did you not interfere to prevent 
the patient from taking the dose?" inquired’ 
Dr. Freeman, quickly. 

Mary Goode looked slightly embarrassed, as 
if the question took her by surprise, but a 
moment later, and she recovered her self. 
possession. 7 

“I did not know whether you might not 
have given Miss Monkton something to putin 
the medicine,” she replied, boldly; ‘‘ and, in- 
deed, the action was so sudden that I was. 
entirely taken aback. It was not till aftex- 
wards that the idea of anything wrong 
struck me, and then I put the bottle away, 
I should mention there was only one more 
dose in it, and that, by good rights, should 
have been given to Miss Fitzherbert at bed- 
time, but instead of giving it her I opened, ® 
fresh bottle. Just before it was time for her, 
to have it Miss Evelyn came in and said; 
‘You can go downstairs to your supper, 
nurse, I will sit with my cousin and give her 
her medicine.’ I replied that I had had my- 
supper, and just asI said this Miss Evelyn 
noticed the bottle of medicine, full. Idid.net - 
see her face, for she had it turned from mo, 
but she asked me how it was I had opened a 
fresh bottle. I told a story, and said youhad 
made a little alteration in the fresh mixture 
which you had just sent, with instructions 
that I was not to give the patient any mure 
of the old. She inquired where I had put the 
bottle, and I said downstairs in the cupboard 
in the butler’s pantry.” 

‘* And what did she say then? ”’ 

“Nothing. Shestayed in the room a few 
minutes longer, and, when she left, went 
downstairs. I followed at a distance, ana I 
saw her go into the butler’s pantry; bat I 
could not see what she did because she closed 
the door.” 

‘“* Why did you not send for me at once:.” 
cried the doctor. “If you had done so— 
supposing that what you say is trae—I might 
have saved Miss Fitzherbert’s life!” 

‘* As I tell you, sir, the idea did not strike 
me at once that it was poison, and when it 
did I was quite ready to administer remedies 
if I had seen any symptoms of poisoning. 
But Miss Fitzherbert was just the same a8 
usual, and she slept so peacefully that I had 
no notion the end was near. The fact is, I 
was afraid of exceeding my province, and in. 
terfering where my interference was unneces- 
sary. You must remember that in Miss 
Fitzherbert’s absence Miss Monkton was 
mistress of the Castle, and it would have 
been a serious thing for me to bring an aceu- 
sation against her.” 

‘*It is a serious thing now,” replied Dr. 
Freeman, very much puzzled at these extra- 
ordinary revelations. 





He thought the nurse was telling the truth, 
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and yet there was a discrepancy between the 
steady nerve she had shown in taking posses- 
sion of the medicated draught and her remiss- 
ne3s in not having sent for him immediately. 

As a matter of fact, Mary Goode had 
thought far less uf poor Hilda’s life than of 
the task of vengeance on Evelyn Monkton, 
which had brought her to Dering Castle; but 
ef this, of course, the physician was un- 
aware. 

‘*Then, as I understand the matter, you 
have part of the mixture into which Miss 
Monkton poured the phial?’’ he said, sorely 
exercised in mind as to what was his duty in 
these unprecedented circumstances. 

“* Yes, I locked it up in a drawer, so that I 
am sure it has not been tampered with 
since.” ‘ 

“IT must have it analysed. You had better 
give it to me at once, and when the result of 
the analysis becomes known I shall be in a 
better position for forming an opinion. In 
the meantime I will telegraph to Mr. Fox 
(who would have had to be sent for in any 
case), and, as he is a lawyer, he will know 
what proceedings had better be taken. If,” 
he added, as an afterthought, ‘‘ Miss Monkton 
should attempt to leave the Castle you had 
better lose no time in communicating with 
me.” 

** You may trust me, sir,’’ was Mary Goode’s 
significant answer. 

(To be continued.) 








Dame Brvs.—The Lancet, referring to the 
death of Mr. Maas, the well-known tenor, calls 
attention to the peril of sleeping in a damp 
bed. Asa matter of fact, this peril is of the 
greatest, and it is almost ever-present. The 
experienced traveller rarely hazards the risk 
of sleeping between sheets, which are nearly 
sure to be damp, until they have been aired 
under his personal supervision at a fire in his 
bedroom. If this be impracticable, he wraps 
his rug around him, or pulls out the sheets 
and sleeps between the blankets—a disagree- 
able but very often prudent expedient. The 
direst mischief may result from the contact 
of an imperfectly heated body with sheets 
which retain moisture, The body heat is not 
sufficient to raise the temperature of the 
sheets to a safe point, and the result must be 
disastrous in the extreme if, as is sure to 
happen, the skin be cooled by contact with a 
surface colder than itself, and steadily 
abstracting heat all the night through. There 
is no excuse for the neglect of proper pre- 
caution to insure dry beds. Servants are 
never to be trusted in this matter, and the 
managers of hotels, even of the best descrip- 
tion, are singularly careless in respect to it. 

Warerrproorina Parrr.—A new composition 
for waterproofing paper consists of the follow- 
ing ingredients, combined, in the proportions 
stated, viz.:—Resin, 50 per cent.; paraffine, 
45 per cent.; silicate of soda, 5 per cent. 
These ingredients are thoroughly mingled by 
heating them together, and by agitation. The 
paper to which the composition is applied is 
usually building or sheathing paper. The 
latter is taken in the condition in which it 
comes from the paper-machine, being quite 
dry. A strip or strips of the paper, from a 
roll or other convenient holder, are conducted 
and drawn through the tank of hot composi- 
tion, whereby the paper becomes well 
saturated with it, and upon emerging from 
the tank the paper passes between suitable 
rolis, which presses any surplus composition 
from it, leaving it hard and smooth. Some- 
times the proportions of resin and of paraffine 
are varied from 5 to 15 per cent. from those 
stated, retaining about 5 per cent. of silicate 
of soda. Thus the proportions of resin and 
paraffine may vary between 50 and 65 per 
cent. of the former and between 45 and 30 of 
the latter, making a composition by which the 
paper is rendered waterproof and durable, 
when exposed to the weather, and by means 
of which a surface finish both smooth and 
bard is obtained.—Paper Trade Journal. 
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CHAPTER IX.—(Continued.) 


Vera made her way to the door, glad of the 
solitude. She wanted to think. Her wish was 
soon frustrated. 

At the doorway stood her father. By his 
gait and the thickness of his voice Vera saw 
in an instant he had been drinking. 

‘Here you are, curse you, my fine lady,” 
he growled. ‘‘ What the devil do you mean 
by your insolence to my friends?” 

Vera shrank back. 

‘Insolence, father?” she said, hurriedly, 
yet firmly. ‘I don’t understand you.” 

‘Oh, you don’t, don’t you?” sneered Mr. 
De Mortimer. ‘Well, I must teach you. 
The next time a gentleman offers you a pre- 
sent you will take it, if you please. No more 
d—d nonsense and stuck-up, grand airs ; they 
don’t pay with me, Miss Vera, as you will 
find out!” 

Vera made no reply, she only shivered, The 
light of the dim lamp showed her face to be 
deathly white. 

“Ts this all you have to say?” she asked, 
at last. 

‘*T shall have a good deal to say if you don’t 
change your ways soon, I can tell you!” 
snarled her father. ‘‘ You understand what 
I have said, I hope?” 

‘‘T have,”’ answered the girl, quietly. 

‘*Good; and next time see that you re- 
member and obey me.” 

‘*No, father, in such a case I shall never 
obey you.” 

De Mortimer grasped the door-post, and 
tried to steady himself. He growled out an 
oath. 

‘“ You won't?” he said, roughly. 

“T will not. How can you ask me to do 
such things, father?” cried Vera, suddenly 
and passionately. ‘ Have you forgotten poor 
dear mother, and all her wise words? She 
taught me to hold _ pride and honour above 
all things, and it is she I obey, not you.” 

‘* But I will make you obey me, you she 
devil?’’ shrieked De Mortimer, now mad with 
passion. ‘You can take gifts from men, after 
all, you mock good creature. There! ’’—he 
seized the flowers from her hand, and stam 
upon them with his foot. ‘ Now, another 
word from you, and I will treat you as I treat 
your precious flowers! ”’ 

‘‘ Strike me!” cried the girl, fearlessly, with 
cold, white lips. ‘Perhaps then you will end 
my life—a life I am sick of, a life whose 
shame nearly kills me!”’ 

De Mortimer, infuriated by her words, lifted 
his arm, but before he could touch her it was 
seized in an iron grip from behind. 

‘*Here! Who are you? Let me go!” cried 
the drunken bully, turning round wildly. 

All the answer he got was a heavy lurch, a 
strong —- blow, and he lay prostrate in 
the mud. 

The victor stoo ovcr him. He was 
stunned, more by drink than anything else, 
but there was no hurt. Then he went back to 
the doorway, where the girl stood silent and 
white as a statue. 

‘‘Take my arm,” he said, curtly. ‘ That 
cowardly brute will come to no hurt if he 
lies there all night.’’ 

Vera started, a blush crept over her face. 
It was Rex Darnley. All the misery of pain 
she had suffered, the anguish of love, and 
lastly the excitement brought about by her 
father’s coarse cruelty reacted. She burst 
into,tears. 

‘Rex Darnley stood beside her quietly. He 
would have given all he possessed to draw her 

ssionately to his heart; yet he checked 

imself. He had transgreesed once, he would 
not again. 

“TI am very foolish,’ Vera murmured, as 
her flood of tears passed. ‘“ Thank you—oh ! 
thank you for all you have dene.” 

“TI merely did what any man would do,” 





Rex answered, almost coldly—the stress he 
put upon himself unconsciously steeled his 
voice. ‘ Now, will you permit me to see you 
home?” 

Vera took his arm silently. All the fleeting 
joy called up at his presence vanished at his 
icy tones. 

“Ts it right to leave him there?’ she 
asked, timidly, as they passed the prostrate 
form of De Mortimer. 

“Yes,” said Rex, briefly. ‘It will do him 
good; but he is coming to himself again. We 
had better get on.” 

“T did not see you come,” Vera observed, ag 
they walked on. 

‘IT was strolling round the hall. I heard 
an angry voice, and reached the door just in 
time to stop the blow. I—it was merciful I 
was in time.” 

‘«T was not frightened,’”’ Vera said, slowly. 

“No; I heard your words. You wished 
for death. A strange wish for one so young 
as you, Miss De Mortimer. When a woman 
has all that you possess she usually prays for 
more life.” 

‘‘ Perhaps I am not as other women. Per- 
haps what is happiness to them is torture to 


me. Don’t h me, Mr, Darnley; I think 
sometimes I am mad!” 
At the anguish in her voice Rex stopped. 


Another instant and the barrier would have 
been beaten down, once again the flood of his 
love must have poured forth ; but it was not 
to be. 

A man’s form hurriedly approached them. 

‘‘Oh! Miss De Mortimer, I am glad! Miss 
Delane was getting quitenervous. I came out 
to find you.” 

It was Tom Watson. 

Rex released Vera’s hand. 

** You are safe now, Miss De Mortimer,”’ he 
said, coldly. ‘* Watson will see you the rest 
of the way. You leave to-morrow, I think, sO 
this must be good-bye as well as good-night.” 

“Good-bye!” murmured Vera, faint as 
death. ‘‘ Good-bye !” 

She turned away with Tom Watson. Rex 
stood watching her slender form with a moody 
brow and a jealous, aching heart. 

‘‘Bah! Iam a fool. That pretty boy comes 
before me. Well, it has been a brief wild 
dream. I must bury it in my past, and 
strive to forget as quickly as she will forget 
she ever saw me.” 

He little knew that at the very moment 
he was striding back to Beaconswold Vera 
had fallen in a dead faint on the doorstep of 
her humble home ; that her lips had uttered 
one mute cry of love and despair for him ere 
they closed in unconsciousness ; that her heart 
would ache with a dull, dead pain that nothing 
could ease—a pain that was her life-love for 
him. 


CHAPTER X. 


«“ Waar a delightful idea of yours to give a 
ball, Sir Keith!” cried Lady Anice. “I 
consider you are the kindest person I know.” 

Sir Keith Moretoun’s handsome face 
flushed. i 

‘*T am glad you are pleased,” he said, with 
a slight emphasis on the ‘‘ you.”’ 

*“T could not help being so; and another 
thing, Sir Keith, you must unders and I am 
so easily pleased; it is very silly of me, I 
suppose. r ought to be grown out of such 
childishness, but the thought of this ball quite 
excites me.” . 

And Lady Anice looked up with a flush on 
her fair cheek, and her lips parted in a pretty 
babyish smile. 

‘You had one last week,’’ Keith Moretoun 
said, smiling down at her as he would at a 
child. 

Lady Anice pouted. 

“Oh, the county affair; that was very 
different to this, you know!” 

Sir Keith could not help a thrill of pleasure 
at her innocent flattery. 

‘* We must try and make itso, at any rate,’’ 
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> pretty air of deprecation, to her host. 
> that unkind.” 


> notice of him; you shall dance as much as 
> you like.” 
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| and flitted over the oak floor beside Sir Keith’s 

















he determined, quickly ; “this hall will be 
cious, that is one good thing.” 

“Indeed, yes!” and Lady Anice floated 
away a few ste 
\‘ How I do love dancing!” she cried, gaily. 

«“ Well, you get plenty of it, Anice,” broke 
in the voice of Lord Dunmoor from a gallery 
that ran round the hall. ‘‘ It seems to me you 
never do anything else.” 

“Brothers are always complimentary, you 


know, Sir Keith.” Lady Anice turned, with a 
“Tcall 


“So do I,” declared Sir Keith, hastily. 
“Never mind, Lady Anice, we will take no 


Lady Anice made a moue at her brother, 


tall form. 

‘Js Moretoun Hall very large ?” she 
asked, as they made their way to the con- 
servatories. 

“Tt is larger than this, considerably.” 

There was & shade on Sir Keith's face as he 
spoke of his home. 

“Tt is a queer, rambling place,” he went on, 
half to himeelf ; ‘‘ and I love every stick and 
stone of it!” 

« And yet you will not live there ! 
an anomaly!" laughed Lady Anice. 

“T was happy there, Lady Anice, in my 
childish days—so happy, that sometimes I am 
apt to think the boy ood of Keith Moretoun 
must have developed into the manhood of 
some other aes | not myself. Then there 
came a blight, and then a sorrow that crushed 
all the gladness out of my young life.” 

“JI know,” breathed Lady Anice, softly. 
“You mean the death of your poor, little 
sister.” 

Sir Keith nodded. 

« Dunmour has told me all about it,” went 
on Lady Anice;‘‘just as you told him all 
about that terrible night when your wicked 
stepmother treated you both so cruelly your 
father died and your baby sister was lost. 
can assure you, Sir Keith, my blood has 
boiled many times over all you suffered 
then.” 

Lady Anice clenched her small hand. 

“Such women ought to be killed,” she 
declared, with flashing eyes, ‘‘ they are not fit 
to live!” 

“You arean angel,” breathed Sir Keith, 
involuntarily ; he was inexpressibly touched 
by her interest in him. 

« But—was it certain the poor little thing 
really died?” asked Lady Anice, dropping 
her voice to softness again. 

“She must have perished,” Sir Keith 
replied, sadly. ‘I was delirious at the time, 
but although only a boy when I got off my 
bed of fever, I searched high and low for my 
darling little Madge. Oh! Lady Anice, if you 
bad known her you would understand how 
awful it was. She wassosweet, so lovely! I 
had tended her, kept her as well as I could 
from all harm, remembering what my mother 
had said, and then to wake up one day and 

find her gone.” 
His voice grew agitated. 
“We were such companions; we played 
together, worked together ; she brought all 
her childish troubles to me, dear mite! 
Sometimes I fancy she may be alive; Iam 
always trying to picture my Madge, grown 
from a baby to a lovely woman. Sometimes 

I see this wonderful likeness in some girl, and 

I start with hope to claim her, only to be 

disappointed. The other evening, when that 

operatic company was here, I could. have 
sworn one of the actresses, a girl, young and 
gloriously handsome, was my dead sister. 

Alas! I soon found it was only another 

Le of my brain; for her father was with 

er.’ 

“ Poor Sir Keith !’? murmured Lady Anice, 
though her lips were compressed as he spoke 
of Vera. She hated the actress with all her 


You are 


young 
among 
s in an impromptu valse. laugh at me for my folly.” 


putting an 
eyes ; ‘*no—no—I understand—I, too, love like 
you—my dear ones are my very existence.” 


lifted her small hand to his lips. 
world good, Lady Anice,” he said, reverently. 


‘Now let us forget 
think of this ball. 


“Ah! you are sympathetic,” cried the | t 
man, as they stood in the conservatory 
the perfumed flowers. “You do not 


“Laugh at you!” repeated Lady Anice, 


intense tenderness in her voice and 


Sir Keith, carried away by her sweetness, 


“Tt is such women as you who make the 
my stupid troubles and 
Do as you will, design, 
alter, order ; if you have the smallest fancy 
only breath it to me, and if it is to be gratified 
it shall be done.” 
“Oh! Sir Keith,” cried Lady Anice, clasp- 
ing her hands together while her heart 
thrilled with genuine delight. The thought of 
power was happiness to her. “ This is regal of 
you; but—are you not afraid to trust me? 
You don’t know me well yet.” 
« [ would trust you to the world’s end,’’ he 
murmured, passionately. 
The man’s whole brave, honest nature was 
becoming enthralled by this siren’s false 
beauty. He was too true himself to dream 
that the soft cadences of her voice, the tender- 
ness in her eyes, the gentle sympathy, the 
womanly pity, were all assumed, and for his 
benefit. No, Keith Moretoun judged all men 
and women by his own standard, and te him 
‘Anice Druce was one of the fairest and 
sweetest of Heaven's creatures. 
He had known her only a short week, but 
that seemed already a year of great, strange 
happiness. Little did he think that while she 
listened to his grave sayings, Lady Anice was 
telling herself that she would marry him, she 
must marry him. The Moretoun estates were 
of fabulous value; Sir Keith’s long minority 
under the careful hands of trustees had 
enriched the property to a tremendous extent, 
Lady Moretown would be one of the wealthiest 
wives in England. 
Lady Anice had heard all this from her 
brother, but she was not content; she 
examined the peerage, and got at the exact 
truth herself. This done, she grew cool 
towards Lord Vivian, whose income was 
poverty compered to Sir Keith’s, and would 
have turned her pretty back on Mr. Wenty 
Motte, also, had not that gentleman done 
the very same thing first, rushing off from 
Beaconswold in the train of handsome Maggie 
Delane. 
The Earl felt momentarily piqued at first, 
but after two days he laughed good-naturedly 
at his folly, and watched dainty Lady Anice 
“go in” for Keith Moretoun with much 
amusement, and it must be confessed a little 
feeling of pity for the young baronet. George 
Druce watched also with a decided sensation 
of wrath ; he resented his good-natured chum 
being hauled into the clutches of those white 
avaricious hands, but he could do nothing. 
When Sir Keith proposed to give a ball, he 
invited all the Beaconswold party to the Gill 
for the affair, and although the Countess was 
loth to accept the invitation, Lady Anice over- 
ruled her, and they came. 
‘And for once it seemed as if Lady Anice 
was about to play a successful game. Sir 
Keith was growing more and more enraptured, 
and the majestic fortune he owned was just 
within her grasp. 
She turned away fromhis passionate whisper 
with a lovely blush cn her face. 
«« Well, then,” she observed, “* since you give 
me consent I will become the head. What do 
you say to a cotillion, Sir Keith?” 
“A cotillion—certainly,” he answered, at 
once. 
“Oh, wonldn’t it be great fun to have a 
masked ball? Oh, I do love ‘bal masques ;’ 
everyone is sO surprised when it is time to 
unmask!” 
“You are queen of the revels,” Sir Keith 
said, with a smile and a bow. 
“Then a ‘bal masque’ it shall be; there 


wear our evening toilettes underneath. 
that do?” 


a laughing gesture to the door. 


and masks, and we can 


umiers for dominos 
Will 


 Excellently.” 
“Then run away at once and have the 


message sent to London, because all the people 
around must come masked, 
you can’t stay any longer with me, 
obey me. ae 


you know. No, 
you must 


pointed her small hand with 
Sir Keith 


dropped on his knee in mock reverence ; then, 


0 
Lady Anice 


as he disappeared, she sank into one of the 


many fauteuils scattered about, and gave 
herself up to delicious reveries of the glorious 
future that lay before as Keith Moretoun’s 
wife. No kindly thought of him touched her 
mind; in truth, she regarded him with con- 
tempt. A man who could mourn for so many 
years the loss of a sister must be a weak, 
foolish creature, Lady Anice opined ; fortu- 
nately she had no such sentiment in her 
nature; life would not be worth living if one 
ave way to regret and sorrow on all hands. 
Footsteps sounded on the marble pavement, 
and looking up hurriedly Lady Anice saw her 
brother. 

‘‘ Well,” she said, impatiently. She could 
read his face, and she knew there was something 
Lord Dunmoor wished to say- 

“ Will you come to my room for a few 
minutes, Anice, or to your own, it does not 
matter which?” asked the young man, 


quietly. 

“No,” his sister replied, sharply; “‘ if you 
have anything to say, say it outloud. I am 
listening.” 

“T prefer, as a rule, to discuss disagreeable 
subjects privately ; but you have so littlesense 
of natural pride, Anice, that as this matter con- 
cerns you entirely I will speak here.” . 
Lord Dunmoor drew & letter from his 


ket. 
« Do you see this? ”_he held it towards his 
sister. 
** Yes,’’ she, observed laconically. 

“It is a lawyer's letter, telling me that pro- 
ceedings are being instituted against me by 
Roderick of Paris for your extravagance. 
suppose you thought I should submit to this, 
Anice, that once having given my name you 
would glide on serenely, leaving me to fight 
everything for you. You were mistaken. This 
letter came a few days ago; immediately on 
receiving it I wrote back to the lawyers and 
informed them that you were your own mis- 
tress, of proper age, and, moreover, possessed 
of an income on your own account ; that neither 
your father, your mother, or myself would be 
responsible for your debts, and that it was 
you alone who could and must be sued. Con- 
sequent on this I received another letter, stat- 
ing that Roderick would give you one more 
chance—would accept half the money if sent 
at once, but that if you ignored her as you 
have previously done, @ writ would be issued 
immediately.” ; 

Lady Anice was very pale as her brother 
ceased ; her hands were locked tight together. 

“ You call yourself my brother,” she said, 
half crying with vexation and anger, “and 
yet do all this behind my back! You are hor- 
ridly cruel, Dunmoor.” 

“No, I am just,” Lord Danmoor answered, 
promptly. ‘I have remonstrated till I am 
tired. Ihave paid already too many hundreds 
; it is you who are underhand. Why 
not tell me you had given me as your 
scapegoat to Roderick ; it would have been 
more honourable, but as it is——” 

“As it is,” cried Lady Anice, jumping to 
her feet, and clasping her brother’s arm, “ dear 
Danmoor, you will see to this for me. Yes, I 
was wrong, I know it; but then——” 

Lord Dunmoor released his arm coldly. 

«No, Anice,” he said decidedly, ‘I wash my 
hands of the whole affair ; you must learn what 
truth and honour means. Experience is the 
only master that will teach you.” ; 

Lady Anice produced her small cambric 
handkerchief and pressed itto her eyes, where 








small, spiteful heart for her beauty and her 
marvellous fascination. 


need be no fuss, no delay; send up to a COs 


no tears were! But she knew her brother well 
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—he might be just and highly-principled, but 
he was tender-hearted as a woman. 

“Do help me, Dunmoor, do,” she pleaded, 
her voice broken with pretended sobs, 

Lord Danmoor stood undecided. 

“* Nearly fifteen hundred pounds, Anice,” he 
said, in a gentler voice; ‘‘ where is it to come 
from? What have you done with your last 
quarter’s remittance? Ihave not the means 
or the powef to get you this money.”’ 

“ A mortgage on one ci the farms,” mur- 
mured Lady Auice, still wiping her eyes. 

Lord Dunmoor sighed. 

** Poor old dad! Was it for this you worked 
so hard!” he said to himself—to his sister 
he was silent. 

*‘Dunmoor,” she said, suddenly coming 
nearer, and — her pretty head on his 
shoulder, ‘‘you will help me; think I am 
not the only one who has been extravagant, 
and I promise, I swear, I won’tjask you again. 
I will try and make my income do. I will, 
indeed.” 

Lord Danmoer moved uneasily ; he was fond 
of his sister, though he knew her shallowness 
thoroughly. 

“TI must talk to mother,” he said, after a 
pause. 

Lady Anice sighed. 

** Poor mamma,” she breathed, ‘‘ she has so 
mem | worries ; need we trouble her about 
this?” 

She feared the interview between her mother 
aad Lord Dunmoor. 

Lord Dunmoor’s face softened. 

“Ah! Anice, if you would always speak like 
this, if you would only show a little kindness 
and affection to our mother, it would make 
such a difference, dear, to her life.’ Think of 
all her anxieties and cares, of our poor father 
lying ill at home!” 

**Lady Anice, with her face hidden on her 
brother’s arm, made a moue of impatience. 
All this bored her exceedingly; but she was 
clever—she read the signs of wavering in 

‘Lord Danmoor’s manner, and she acted her 
best. 

‘I do, dear,” she whispered. ‘Ab! I have 
been thoughtless and wicked; but Dunmoor, 
I will be different in future, and listen, dear. 
I think—I hope——” 

phe lifted her face, suffused with blushes. 

Lord Duanmoor looked at her. 

‘‘ You mean that Moretoun will propose,”’ 

“Tam sure of it; he has given me carte 
blanche about this ball ; everything isput into 
my hands. Iam queen of all, he says. That 
can only mean one thing.” 

‘* Well, Anice! if it comes about as you 
think I sincerely pray you may be happy, 
Keith is the best fellow,on earth; don’t play 
with him. He wouldn’é understand it—it 
would break his heart.’’ 

* I could not do it,’’ said Anice, with’a little 
sigh; then she added,— 

‘You will help me, Danmoor. If—if Sir 
Keith really intends to make me his wife, 
think what a difference it will be to me—nay, 
to us all ; and if——”’ 

‘‘ Dear, if Keith makes you his wife, well 
ahd good; all his wealth will be at your dis- 

, but not for us. Once yoa are married, 
Anice, our greatest care will be removed, for 
although you do not think it you are, and 
always have been, our firstconsideration. Now 
kiss me. I will arrange this matter for you; 
and, Anice, speak kindly to our mother, dear ; 
her heart aches for love and sympathy from 
you, her only daughter.”’ 

‘I will,” oried Lady Anice fervently. She 
stood on tiptoe and kissed her brother, then 
waved her hand as he strode away. 

‘‘Oh! dear me, what a bore and a prig 
Dunmoor is! Well, Roderick is off my mind, 
thank goodness. I was growing decidedly 


uncomfortable about her wretched bill. Keith 
Moretoun must propose—he shall! 1 must be 
his wife,’ she said to herself. 

Sir Keith coming towards her quickly at 
this moment saw her fair brows knit and the 
little cambric handkerchief held in her hand. 

‘‘ The message is despatched, Lady Anice,”’ 


he said, breaking in on her musings; “but 
what is the matier?—you look distressed. 
Has anything happened?” 

His tone was or. tender. 

Lady Anice put her handkerchief away 


with a sigh. 

“ Danmoor has been talking to me—my 
poor father ——”’ 

“He is not worse?” asked Sir Keith 
eagerly. 


Lady Anice shook her head. 

*‘No, only as we were discussing business 
the thought of him lying helpless and ill at 
home suddenly came to me. It seems so 
wrong of me to bs happy when he is so 
afflicted.’’ 

‘You are hippy?’ murmured Sir Keith 
involuntarily. 
seh More happy than I have ever been in my 

ife.”’ 

Lady Anice raised her eyes to his. 

** Now,” she oried, “to our work, we must 
have heaps of flowers, Sir Keith—perfect 
mountains. Oh! how busy I shall be!’’ 

“ You masé not grow tired, or ——” 

Sir Keith stoppod. 

A man-servant had approached. 

‘Mr. Darnley has arrived, sir, and asks to 
see you.”’ 

Sir Keith uttered a'pleased expression, which 
Lady Anice did not echo. 

‘Tam so glad your cousin has arrived,” 
declared Sir Keith; ‘will you excuse me 
while I go and see him ?”’ 

“ Certuinly,” said Lady Anice; ‘‘I have 
heaps to do, so please go at once, but don’t 
op long.” 

he look accompanying these last words 
caused a thrill of delight to the young host; 
and as he hurried to Rex Darnley’s room his 
pines beat in a very tempest of glad antici- 
pation. 

It had transpired that Rex and Sir Keith 
were old friends; they had met abroad and 
travelled some weeks together on the Conti- 
nent, Sir Keith using his mother’s name, as 
he wished to enjoy his travels in peace and 
quietnes3; and if it had bacome gen:rally 
known that the enormously wealthy young 
baronet had been in any particular hotel, ho 
wovld have become besieged by mammas and 
their marriageable daughters. Rex Darnley, 
therefore, knew nothing when Lord Danmoor 
spoke of his friead Moretoun, and it wa; only, 
when Rex and Sir Keith had come face to face 
that they recognised one another. 

“ Well, old fellow, how are you? So glad you 
have come; an to fear you would not, after 
all!” welcomed Sir Keith, as he entered his 
guest's apartment. 

“Thanks, Keith, I know you are glad to 
see me,”’ Rex returned quietly, as he grippod 
his friend’s hand.j “‘ By as ! as Wenty would 
say, you are going to be very festive. A ball! 
What does Druce say ?,” 

‘* Oh! he doesn't care, rather likes{it. To 


George ; he’s smitten with a girl in the neigh- 
bourhood, and is always riding over there.” 

“ Got your house full?’’ queried Rex, as he 
settled his writing-table. 

‘* All the Baaconswold party.” 

‘* Vivian here?’’ 

‘* Yes; that is, hea was, but yesterday he 
left, said he had some business to transact at 
Abbsy Chester. He is coming back to the 
ball, however.”’ 
" There was a deep line on Rex Darnley’s 

‘ace. 

‘* Abbey Chester,'’ he repeated; ‘‘ why, 
what can take Bric there?” 

Sir Keith looked surprised. 

S gvhage his agent lives there,” he ob- 
served. ‘ Anyway, that’s where he is gone, I 
know. Do you-want anything, old chap? Ring 
if you do, You will find me in the hall, busy 
preparing for the ‘bal masque’ to-morrow 
night.’’ 

Rex nodded absently, and Sir Keith went 
out of the room. 





Rex rose, unstrappad a bundle of newspapers 
and drew oat one. 


tell you the honest trath, I don’t see much of - 





o Abbey Chester,” he muttered; ‘‘I could 
— be mistaken i, no, — itis. “ Yannis 

e Mortimer’s Operatic Nw oi gigantic 
success, magnificent triumphal pro q 
patronised by the Earl of Vivian and all the 
nobility. Miss Delane, Miss Vera De Mor- 
timer, &o.,’ as large as life. The Hra must 
be correct, and Eric has gone there, What 
can he have gone for?” 

He threw down the paper and paced the 
floor, but the more he mused the deeper 
grew the lines in his face and the pain in his 
heart. 

os 7 ° + * 

Abbey Chester was a manufacturing 
town, surrounded by sentinels in the shape of 
furnaces and chimneys which at odd intervals 
vomited great clouds of thick, black smoke, 
tainting the air and darkening all the imme- 
diate neighbourhood with their greasy, sooty, 
touch. 

Vera shuddered as the train, bearing the 
company, rolled through these farnaces, Is 
seemed as if they cut off for ever all memory 
of Bentley, with its sweet, pure air, its trees 
tinted with their autumnal red and brown, its 
quaint village, and, last of all, its dream of 
short-lived happiness. She sat quietly look- 
ing out of the window, They: had played 
three nights at a small town before coming 
on here, and Vera had sung and acted as in « 
dream. She heeded not Maggie's merry, kind 
voice, nor the growling oaths of her father; 
she only saw Rex Darnley'sj dark, handsome 
face as she had last seen it in their walk back 
to the lodgings. 

If Mr. De Mortimer had the. smallest idea 
of who his opponent was in the fierce, brief, 
struggle that night, he kept the knowledge to 
himself. Vera had fully expected to hear a 
torrent of abuse, and was surprised at her 
father's silence. Perhaps he was ashamed of 
his violence and his threats; it would be un- 
like his former character, still it might be so. 

Vera was ever trying to root out the instinc- 
tive dislike and contempt for her father that 
would grow in her heart. Looking back to 
her childhood she had always shrank from 
him at the sound of his voice or the touch of 
his hand. She would turn and cling to her 
mother’s side—that poor, pale, sweet, patient, 
mother—who was as the angel of all that was 
perfect to the girl growing into womanhood. 

Madame De Mortimer, as the play-bills 
styled her, was an actress ; her voice was of a 
sweet, low, pathetic timbre, her artistic talents 
great. It wasa theme of great wonderment 
in the profession how Emilie Lancy, the 
pretty, piquante charming girl, had linked 
her lot with that of Nathaniel De Mortimer, 
scoundrel and blackleg. _ Immediately after 
their marriage the De Mortimers had set 
sail for India and Australia, where from tims 
to time tidings reached their fellow-actors at 
home of the fabulous sums of money Emilie 
De Mortimer's talent was bringing to her 
husband. Then for awhile they were lost 
sightof. Thenthey appeared again, Madam 
De Mortimer grown into a prematurely old 
woman, worn with over-work, bad treatment, 
and illness. 

Her one joy in life was her child Vera, who 
at once became the pet of thecompany where- 
ever they went. s ee 

She was a strangely beautiful child, with 
wondrous eyes and deep rei golden hair; 
there was no trace of Emilie Lancy’s brunette 
prettiness in this fair oe gee wes me 
there a suspicion era belong 
to Nathaniel De aly Bat that the 
child was Emilie’s there could be no doubt. 
She adored her with more than a mother's 
common love, and in return Vera worshipped 
the woman, Toall inquiriesas to whether 
Vera was to be an actress, Madam De Morti- 
mer would shudder, and declare that sooner 
would she see her darling in the grave. 

Time passed; the mother, wora by illness, 
sank to the grave. - 

Vera never forgot the last week of her be- 
loved protectress’s life. Speech was impossible 
almost, she was so weak, yeh the girl could 
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never rid her mind of the thought that her 
mother had some burden on her heart she 
wished to leave behind. Over and over again 
Vera caught an imploring look from the dying 
woman to her husband, but Nathaniel saw it 
not, and sat stolidly reading his paper and 
waiting till all was over. 

Emilie died with her thin hand in Vera's, 
and the longing, wistfal look in her eyes till 








before. He assisted to get all their boxes into 
the hall, then prepared to take his leave. 

‘“‘T say I must go now. I shall be in front 
fo night. Er—Mrs. Landlady, please see that 
these ladies are comfortable; their health is 
a property. Yes, by Jove! Er—good- 

e.” 


‘* Aw wevoir,”’ said Vera, coming forward, 
and taking his outstretched hand, ‘and thank 





the last; and when she was buried in a quiet 
village churchyard close to the cottage where 
she had lain till the last, Vera realised to 
the full all her mother had been. 

Withouta moment's hesitation De Mortimer 
put her on the stage; Vera pleaded, all to no 
avail—either that, or she must starve. 

She was mot frightened at the word starva- 
tion. She was a strange nature to meet in 
this century when allis false and unreal. The 


doctrines of herdead mother arose. He was} 


her father, it was her duty to obey—she 
-obeyed hin. 4 
Nathaniel rubbed his hands many times 
-over the success of his plan. He foresaw from, 
the first how great Vera's por must be’ 
properly worked, and as he sat im the train 
that carried him into Abbey Chester he felt 
‘he already held the end of the thread in his , 
hand that would pull the money im. 
“Vera, wrap up your thaeat,” the com: 
manded dondly, as they stoodam rae tee 
sorting the luggage; ‘this is 


Vera obeyed silently. 

“‘Ugh!” cried Maggie Delane, shivering, 4 
** What a beastly hole! I wonder where we 
shall find rooms, Vera? I expect we shall 
have to sleep in those chimneys; the place 
seems nothing else.” 

‘‘We shall find some place,’’ Vera said, 
thinking regretfully of Amy Watson and the 
sweet-smelling rooms they had left. 

‘‘ Well, let us hope so. Oh!” Maggie 
uttered a loud exclamation and then grew 
rosy red. “Mr. Motte, where on earth did 
you spring from?” 

‘* Been here an hour waiting for you, train 
came in wrong platform. By Jove! yes. 
Jolly glad to see you, Miss Delane, and you 
too, Miss De Mortimer—er. I say, thought 
perhaps you didn't know this beastly place so 
i——By Jove! let me carry that.” 

And Mr. Motte grasped a bag in either hand, 
and led the way to a brougham he had ordered. 

“So you what?” asked Maggie, as she 
‘slipped her hand through his arm. 

“ So I just looked you out some rooms, and 
I took them. Hope you will forgive me, bat, 
‘by Jove! you might have walked the town all 
night ; upon my word, yes!” 

“You are very kind to have taken so much 
trouble !” Vera said, warmly. 

Maggie looked pleased. 

“Yes, you are good,” she added. ‘I say, 
‘Vera, this is better than tramping about in 
the fog.”’ 

“Glad you are pleased.’’ 

And Mr. Motte’s fuce beamed with delight. 

“ Oouldn’t possibly think of letting you walk 
abont in this weather,”’ he said, speaking to 
both, but looking at Maggie, who blushed 
again. “No, by Jove! no—not fit for a dog. 
Here we are. Not a bid situation considering 
‘the town, is it?” 

“ Indeed, no! ”” Vera said. 

She could not help being touched by his 
kindness, and in her heart she thought she 
read him truly, that his devotion to Maggie 
‘vas sincere and honourable. He was so frank 
that she felt there was no injury to their pride 
in accepting his kindness, 

“ Beautiful!” cried Maggie, ‘“ bat,” drawing 
back a little, “‘ much too dear.” 

“ Not a bit of it; you see——” 

Maggie ran up the steps, and had a short 
parley with the landlady. 

“ Well,” she said, as she came down again, 
“they are the very cheapest rooms we have 


ever , Vera. 


ea sg again. Maggie, thereis a good 
we want tea. Wouldn't you like a 
stnell with Mr. Motte?” 
“The very thing,” cried Wenty, in delight. 
Maggie just stooped to kiss the flower-like 


“By Jove, Miss De Mortimer!” eried 
Wenty, as ie di red to divest her- 
self of her alster, settle her hat more 

on her pretty head, “you aze a 
I’ve been dying to see her, and toto, 
es a secret?’ he suddenly aaked, 


p> Yes,” she answered gravely. 
| “(hen I am in love with Maggie.” 
‘Tg Ghat all?” asked Vera, with emother 


@mile. .“‘ Why, I have known that these days 
past.” 
MesMotte stared. , 





right out. 
, Miss Vera,” he went om eagerly, 


do: ney she has seen? Do you think 
e 
“Zam cure of that. She could not help it,” 


m 
‘Verapaid, softly. 
a en radiant, then his face fell, 
sighed. 

“She is so beautiful. Lots of chaps I know 
ake rewinig about her. Do you think she would 
heweme? I havea decent income, though it 
was daade in soap, and——”’ 

“« Here she is !'’ Vera whispered ; “‘ ask her.” 

Maggie came in singing. She glanced 
curiously from one to the other. 

‘* Now what state secrets have you two been 
discussing? ” she cried, gaily. 

Vera only smiled, but to her astonishment, 
Wenty burst out suddenly with,— 

‘‘ I have been telling her I love you awfully. 
Yes, by Jove! I do, indeed, Maggie! ” 

** Well, I am sure.” 

And Maggie collapsed intoa chair and grew 
rosy red. 

** Yes, and I asked her if she thought you 
would have me, and she said she thought you 
would; and oh! Maggie, do say yes. Isimply 
can't goon like this any longer; by Jove! no!” 

*‘ Say yes to what?” asked Maggie, in a low 
voice. 

“ To—will you be my wife?”’ 

Maggie looked at him for an instant, then 
rose and walked to the window, and Vera saw 
her eyes were full of tears. 

‘‘Have you thought well?” she said, at 
last ; ‘‘ remember, Iam an actress; my people 
are all mixed with the stage. I am poor. 
Thank Heaven, amhonest. Still, remember 
your people; they——”’ 

“T haven't got any, and if I had I should 
not ask them,’’ declared Wenty, stoutly. ‘‘ No, 
by Jove, I wouldn’t.” 

“But you are rich,” went on Maggie, 
hurriedly; ‘‘I am very very poor. I am no- 
body, while your family—- -” 

* Boiled soap. I don’t see any difference ; 
do you, Miss De Mortimer?” 

But Vera had slipped away with a mist 
before her eyes and anache inher heart. She 
did not envy Maggie, dear kind Maggie, who 
had been sucha friend toher. No; but still 
she could not help contrasting her own lot 
with this other girl's. Maggie would have 
everything that love and money could give 
her, while she must live on toiling ina life 
that was hateful to her; lost to all that her 
nature craved for, the beautiful, the honest, 
the true. She sank down beside her bed and 


knelt there. 
But she was not left long. 





_Mr. Motte whistled, and tried to look as if 
he had never seen the houce or the landlady : 


A quick step followed, and Maggie’s arms 
were round her. 


‘Vera, I am so happy—so very happy,’ 
she whispered; “but I won't forget you, 
dear; you shall share in our happiness. I 
could not take it unless you did.” 

Vera rose, still imprisoned in Maggie’s hold. 

‘‘ Don’t think me selfish, Maggie,” she said, 
wistfully, “but, oh! at times I feel so 
wretched, I think my heart will break. But 
there dear, forgive me; I won’t even let a 
cloud appear on the horizon of your joy. I 
saw it coming, and I think he is worthy of 
you, my true, dear friend. You deserve all 
the happiness you can get.” 

“Listen, Vera,” Maggie whispered, ‘‘ when 
—when Wenty and I are married, you shall 
just leave the stage and come and live with 

” 


Vera shook her head with a faint smile. 
“There now, run away, Mr. Motte will grow 


finagie kissed her again, then tripped into 
tie mext room, and Vera soon heard the itens 
door bang, aiming they were gone. She 
— the me of their walls in unpacking 

mumerous boxes and packages, and 
making the zoomsas comfortable as possible, 
pushing most valiantly all regret and pain 
away 


outher hand to Vera, onthethird 
finger glistening a lovely ring. 


«He isgokind, so generous, so dear. 


Meare retarned alone, her face was radiant. 


Ob ! 


Vera, wont the ald people be glud? I can 


scarcely believe it, I keep fancying I shall 
wake up and find it ell a dream,” 

“ Just look at your left hand then,” Vera 
said, laughingly; “and mow, Miss Marguerite 
Delane, if you will ae. to *shings 
earthly, the meal awaits, am@¢heovertut. wil 
play in an hour.” 

So she chatted away, and, Maggie looking 
at her, told herself gladly that Vera was quite 
happy, little thinking that the gaiety was all 
assumed, to hide how aching Vera’s heartwas 
at the thought of her desolate lot. 

The-brougham was waiting for them when 
they descended the steps, and they drove to 
the theatre in luxury. Mr. Wentworth Motte 
certainly knew how his future wife should be 
treated. 

Enflamed by the knowledge of the Earl's 
patronage, the inhabitants of Abbey Chester 
fiocked in their dozens to see the ‘‘show.”’ 
Mr. De Mortimer waxed more pompous, and 
equally he evinced a stronger desire to imbibe 
more liquor as his success was assured. 

The piece was changed nightly, giving the 
artists plenty to do. 

Mr. Motte demurred a little, and spoke of 
his ladylove leaving the company ; but Maggie 
was too honest and business-like toagree. She 
had signed to the end of the tour, and she 
would keep to the letter of her bond;'so Mr. 
Motte was forced to be content with surround- 
ing her with all the luxury he could till the 
tour was ended. 

Vera achieved another success, 

As it happened, Abby Chester was crammed 
with a number of scientific men, called 
together by a congress; and tempted by the 
names of the various operas performed by 
Mr. Nathaniel De Mortimer’s Company many 
of them came to witness the performance, 
and one and all fell‘in love with Vera. 

On the third night, as she was passing 
from the wing to her room, she heard her 
name called softly. ; 

‘‘ Miss De Mortimer.” 

She turned; there beside her, looking 
wonderfully handsome in his immaculate 
evening dress, with some costly flowers in his 
hand, stood Eric Lord Vivian. 

‘** My lord!” she exclaimed, in surprise. 

‘* Yes, it is J,” the Earl said, smiling at 
her astonishment. ‘‘I have been in front ; 
you look as if you thought I had dropped 
from the clouds.’ 

‘You startled me,’’ Vera murmured, her 
heart throbbing painfully. Unconsciously her 
eyes wandered over the Earl's shoulder to find 





that other face which had met hers thus, so 
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often before. ‘‘ Have you come to stay in 
Abbey Chester, my lord?” 

The Earl laughed a little confusedly. 

‘Well, that all depends,” he said; ‘but 
you have not said you are glad to see me, and 
look ! I have brought you some flowers,” 

Vera took them. 

“They are very beautiful!’ she 
simply. ‘‘ Thank you very much.” 

‘Won't you say you are glad to see me?” 
pleaded Lord Vivian. 

Vera hastily put her flowers down on a 
chair. 

‘“‘That is my cue, my lord,” she said, 
hurriedly ; and the next instant she was on 
the stage again 

The Earl sighed a little vexedly, then, feel- 
aag a touch on his shou'der, he turned. 

** Ah! De Mortimer,”’ he said. 

** Your lordship’s humble servant.”” Natha- 

bowed low. 

He was attired as a heavy father, and in a 
white wig, with heavy white moustaches cover- 
ing his coarse mouth, he looked almost 
handsome. 

‘IT am delighted to see you, my lord.” 

The Ear! nodded ; he was listening to Vera’s 
sweet voice. 

“Have you managed that, may I ask, my 
lord ?”’ asked Mr. De Mortimer, sinking his 
tones to a confidential whisper. 

The Earl turned. 

‘“ Yes.’’ 

* And he will come?” 

“Yes,” said the Earl again. 

“When?” 

*« To-morrow night.” 


Nathaniel De Mortimer rubbed his hands 
softly with glee, and his eyes glistened. 

‘‘Iam deeply obliged to you, my lord,” he 
said, promptly. ‘ You have given my child 
a footing on the first rung of the ladder. It 
will be her own fault now if she doesn’t 
mount to the top in twotwinkles.” 


said, 











que 


“I sincerely hope so,’’ the Earl said, 
quietly. ‘I suppose Robinson is the best 
man to have asked?” 

“The very best, the very best,” assented 
Vera’sfather. ‘‘ As manager of the ‘ Thespia’ 
he is the one and only person to have asked, 
I shall take care she is at her best to-morrow 
night, and unless Iam a Dutchman she will 
get the offer of an engagement at the 
‘Thespia’ before she can turn round, my 
lord ; andall through you. You will have been 
her benefactor.” 

“Indeed, what I have done is little; but I 
sincerely trust it may be beneficial to your 
daughter. I never heard so rarely sweet a 
voice.” 

“Pare in every note, like a nightingale ; 
sings with feeling too. What! my cue! Will 
your lordship pardon me; we will continue 
our conversation at——”’ 

And Mr. De Mortimer vanished. 

The Earl stood on watching as well as he 
could the slender form flitting about on the 
stage, while his breast was filled with a mass 
of troubled thoughts. 

Had he done wisely and right in using his 
influence and bringing this London manager 
down to see the girl? And was it after all, 
only interest in her artistic career that led him 
to work on her behalf. Was it not rather a 
feeling of something dangerously akin to pity 
for this refined lovely being that filled the heart 
of Eric Earl of Vivian? . 


(To be continued.) 








A Mersop or Creaninc Sroneworx.—It is 
sometimes required to clean the surface of 
old masonry that has become weathered or 
coated by deposits from dirty water, either 
for the sake of appearance or to make a sound 
connection with new work. The only effectual 
method hitherto practised for this purpose has 
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THESE BESIDE HER, LOOKING WONDERFULLY HANDSOME, STOOD ERIC LORD VIVIAN. ] 
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3 
been by completely re-dressing the surface a N 
with the chisel—a method which is tedious ae 
and costly at best, and which is seldom 
thoroughly carried out. A different and, it a 
is claimed, more satisfactory process was de- a8 
vised by M. De Liebhabert, and used in 1884 - 
for cleaning the walls of the quays of the Bs 
Seine in Paris. These walls become in a few ae m 
years covered with a shiny black deposit, 2 on 
which resists acids. To remove it a paste E cl 
composed of a solution of soda and lime, te 5 b 
which a little chloride of lime is added, was q w 
mixed to the consistency of honey, and spread ‘” h 
over the surface, where it was allowed to re- e. tl 
main for two or three hours, according to the ‘a af 
condition of the stone. When it was removed B be 
the deposit was still black; but it had become a ee 
sensitive to acids. After this preliminary % ds 
treatment a workman passed over the surface E cc 
(with a large gutta percha brush) a mixture yc 
called sulpho-chlorhydric, forming on the ; pe 
stone a kind of glue; and almost immediately q 
afterwards he syringed the surface with a jet. : m 
of the same liquid. It formed an adherent i hs 
paste, continuing to act upon the stone for : Ww 
about two or three hours. After the syringe e 
came a gang of men who scrubbed the surface, e e 
finishing off with a hose pipe. The sulpho- Fe ar 


chlorhydric mixture is composed of sulphuric = 
and hydrochloric acids mixed empirically a 50 
according to the nature of the stone and the 3 be 
necessities of the case. The cost of cleaning B pe 
stone walls by this method in Paris is 0:46 th 
franc per square metre for material and 0:50 : pe 
franc for labour, by contract. The prelimi- 
nary treatment by the caustic paste was paid in 
m 
ac 


for separately at 0°50 franc per square metre. 
It is said that the stone i is not damageé 
by this treatment, and soon regains its naturab ; to 


colour. br 
Waar an enigma is man! What a strange, : 


chaotic, and contradictory being! Judge of scl 
all things, feeble earth-worm, copetiiony of ha 
the trath, mass of uncertainty, glory and butt bo 
of the universe, incomprehensible monster | ha 
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J“ ALLOW ME,’’ AND THE BASKET WAS ON HIS ARM IN A MOMENT. 


NOVELETT .j 
NANCY’S SETTLEMENT. 
—:0:— 
CHAPTER I. 


My name is Nancy, and I have red hair. I 
mention these facts first in my history be- 
cause they formed the chief troubles of my 
childish years. Either of them would have 
been enough to bear, but the two together 
were overwhelming. One could not have been 
helped, the other might have been avoided ; 
therefore being called Nancy has always 
affected me more than the other calamity; 
besides, who knew—so I used to buoy my- 
self up with hope—my hair might change some 
day to a fashionable auburn? My name 
couldn’t alter ‘ I must grow into a ‘‘ come out” 
young lady, still ticketed by the homely ap- 
pellation of Nancy. 

We were not rich. Had we been so one of 
my misfortunes—not the red hair—might 
have been spared me; but in point of fact we 
were in ose circumstances known as 
ee poverty, when the utmost tugging and 

ing at both ends is needful if they are 
ow to meet. 
other tugged and pulled energetically, but 
somehow there always seemed a little gap 
between those horrid ends, and so you clearly 
perceive we were not in a fac og to slight 
the advances of any rich friends we might 


an 


possess. 

Our stock of this commodity was—like our 
income—strictly limited, but at the time of 
my birth my mother did boast one wealthy: 
acquaintance, whore name was spoken in 
tones of an inspiring respect by my elder 
brethren and their parents. 

The Lady Anne Beaumont had been at 
school with mother ; even there the friendship 
had been unequal, for one had been a parlour 
boarder, the other an articled pupil, but they 
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married ja baronet and mother a country 
doctor, wide apart as was their fortune the 
old intimacy never quite died out, and when 
the Beaumonts were at Beaumont Hall in 
the autumn, Lady Anne always drove her 
ponies over once or twice to see my mother. 

It must have been on one of these visits 
that my advent was foretold to her. I have 
heard the story so often that I almost feel as 
if I had been there and witnessed the scene 
myself. 

** Another baby, Susan!’ and my lady 
threw up her daintily-gloved hands’ in dis- 
mayed surprise. ‘‘Why you have seven 
children already!” 

**Yes,’’ replied mother, meekly, she was 
always gentle, ‘this will be the eighth.” 

‘‘T should have thought one for every day 
in the week was sufficient,” said my lady, 
sharply, ‘‘ with your small means, too.” 

My mother sighed. Eight children and a 
limited income do not harmonise well 
together. 

Lady Anne, who was generous-minded, if a 
little hard in word, bade her cheer up. 

“This shall be my child,” she said, 
kindly. “If it’s a girl you shall call it 
Nancy, if a boy, Beaumont; and, provided 
it’s pretty. I will take all the expense off your 
hands. The boy shall have a college educa- 
tion, or the girl a pretty little portion. You 
know Sir John is liberality itself to me, and 
I have all my own fortune. We have no one 
to save for, and it will be an amusement and 
interest to me to feel I have a share in number 
eight.” 

This proposal was afterwards communicated 
to my father. It was x pow many times, 
and, made as it was.in all generosity, and so 
delicately, that no feelings could be injured, 
what could my parents do but accept, thank- 
ful that one child out of their quiver-full was 
provided for. 

There were no children at Beaumont Hall. 





had loved each other; and when Lady Anne 





Lady Anne had been an heiress, Sir John was 
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‘‘ARE YOU FOND OF FERNS, MISS NANCY?”’] 


enormously rich. Although my mother’s 
friend only spoke of education or marriage 
portion, my mother had fond dreams of 
seeing number eight the adopted heir—or 
heiress—of the Beaumonts. 

Only one scruple troubled her, the whole 
proposal had been based on one condition—if 
the child were pretty. : 

‘Babies are so seldom pretty,” said my 
mother, deprecatingly, ‘except to those who 
love them.” 

This was suggested at Lady Anne’s last 
visit before she went abroad with her husband 
for the winter. ; 

“All your children are pretty,’’ said my 
lady, gently. ‘They have all got your 
beauty or their father’s dark hair and thought- 
ful eyes. By the time I come back the new 
baby will be six months old and quite pre- 
sentable.” 

My mother flushed. 

‘But if it shouldn’t be pretty?” she per- 
sisted. t 

“I will wait in hope. I can bear anything, 
Susan, except red hair. I have a positive 
horror of red hair, and I couldn’t take the 
slightest interest in any child afflicted with 
it.” 
My mother’s hair was chestnut-brown, 
golden in the sunlight, my father’s black, and 
these two colours were reproduced in their 
children. There was not even one of our kin- 
dred with red hair, so my parents felt tolerably 
safe, 

I was born about six weeks after Lady 
Anne went abroad, and they christened me 
Nancy, a neighbour oo proxy for my 
noble godmother. I was the fairest baby my 
mother had ever had, and for the first months 
of my life received—they say—unlimited ad- 
miration. Gorgeous presents arrived from 
Lady Anne of everything a baby could want, 
and a great many things it could not. I bid 
fair to be the most notorious member of the 








family until, to my mother’s delight, soft down 
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began to grow upon my bald head, and, alas! 
suddenly the awful knowledge dawned upon 
my family that I had red hair! 

I don't know how they conveyed the know- 
ledge to Lady Anne. I don’t know what she 
said, but of course she withdrew her patron- 
age from my unconscious self. Sir John died 
soon after, and Beaumont Hall passed to a 
stranger. By the time I can remember things 
clearly my mother’s friend had become nothing 
bat a memory and a name. 

I suppose I picked up my own story as soon 
az I could pick up anything, for I never re- 
member hearing it for the first time.. I was 
familiar with it, it seems to me, as with my 
mother’s voice. Of course I cannot recall my 
sudden descent from being a very influential 
baby to becoming a very unwanted one; bat I 
did know this, that ever simee I could remem- 
ber I had been one too suamy im the family. 

My next sister, one 
beauty, and the one ber a. the 
last remaining one, the oldest of ‘the 


family, was great at me ation 
domestic matters. My three si 


their vocations in life. 1 had unless we 
can count that of being im other 
people's way. " : 


My seniors paired off together; ais ¢hilaren | 
will in families. Patty prety taeey 4 
right- companion; she always seemed 


belong more to the seniors than to us. 


t Jol, 
my eldest brother, and William, the sesomé, }) 


were *f Bob, who had # scientific 
torn, of peired with Theckla i 
genius, While the twins, Clande and 

never Tejmired any sympathyand companion- 
ship but each other's. I was the outsider, 
one de trop—the solitary ugly duckling aya, 


eidien, was ol’ 


sedan-chair), we might as well have had bare 
boards. 

Well, there we were, on this glad June 
morning, all four of us; Patty, our eldest, 
blooming, fresh-coloured, and cheerful, with 
her black hair gathered in a large knot at the 
back of her head, and her pink cotton gown 
trying to give itself a jaunty air, as though 
its colour dike the carpet’s, not from the 
same cause) was not fast under too 

visits to the wash-tub. 
e were all proud ef our eldest; she was 
snch a keen, 


Anne, and as to being intimate here, how 
could we manage to entertain a baronet?” — 

“Very easily; there is the lawn-tennis 
court, and Claudia’s singing, not to speak of 
mother’s conversation. I don’t suppose Sir 
Alaric would find a more attractive family in 
the county.” 

“ Especially im the matter of carpets.” 

This wasan unlucky speech ; Patty promptly 
administered a snub. 

= whose fault it 2 = © 
poor I think , least you can do, Nancy, is 
not te remark upon it. 

* Whose fault is it, then?” 

“Yours, of course ; if you had only not had 
oe , mud hopelessly offended Lady 

hair, and besides,” and I 
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gerden ; there another, a weed, 
Series « fiewen, she wena ateelinel com. 


some news fer yon, girls.” 





very fine brood of swans, 

‘They might have forgiven me by this 
time,’’ I used to think sadly to myseli. ‘ Six- 
teen yearg.is a long while to bear malice, and, 
after all, it was not my fault. How could I 
help having red hair? And, besides, if mother 
knew all that depended on it she ought to have 
dyed it as soon as it began to sprout, and she 
saw it was the wrong colour.” 

We lived in Rbhymington. My father had 
the best practice in the place (the best was far 
from superlative), and from that cireumstance, 
perhaps, we were usually spoken of as the 
‘: Doctor's daughters.” We lived in a large, 
red brick house, just out-of the town ; an ugly, 
barn-like sort of place, and yet we all loved it. 
It was our home to which mother had come 
as a bride, and where we had all been born. 

Still, as the time went on, and there were 
weddings among cur friends and acquaint- 
ances, I think the idea would come to us that 
one of us four girls could be spared, and that 
a new house to visit at, a new brother, and a 
new bridesmaid’s dress, would all be very 
agreeable varieties in our everyday life. We 
never put this into words, but I am sure we 
all thought it, and in our heart of hearts had 
selected either Theckla or Claudia for the 
honour of making the first marriage in the 
family. 

Scene, a bright June morning, and we girls 
gathered in a pretty room known as the porch- 
parlour. I call it pretty, beoause it opened into 
the large, old-fashioned garden, and the porch 
was covered with climbing roses and woodbine, 
and because it was such a quaint room—all 
gables, and the sun danced so pleasantly in 
at the many windows; but I doubt if anyone 
else would have found much to admire in our 
favourite sanctum. 


The carpet—new for our father’s marriage 
—had seen such long service that none of us 
jower down in the family than Theekla could 
claim to have seen the pattern, though we 
ali accepted the legend that it had been com- 

of roses and acorns, and was niightily 
gay and cheerful, I can only say that now all 
colour had fled, and it bore the marks of care- 
ful mending, besides being so threadbare in 
many places that, but for the honour of the 
thing (as the Irishman is reported to have 
said when he was offered a rest in a seatless 


We == wand admiration 
| with which we i tgegarded Patty 
could have been increased I'am sure it would 


have been 80 by this address. © Theckla 
dropped her dictionary (she was. always 
digging in it for German words), Claudia put 
down the bonnet she was trimming for 
mother, even I took a fresh stocking out of the 
_ basketfal at my fect a little more hope- 
fully than usual, and we a/) looked anxiously 
and expectantly at Patty. 

‘* What is it?” from Theckla, who was conr- 
cise in speech, an admirable quality. 

“Do make haste and tell us,” pleaded 
Claudia, the spoilt one of the family. ‘I am 
dying to know what it can possibly be, and 
even Nancy looks interested.” 

Nancy was interested, but she had the good 
luck not to say so, or sho might have been 
sent suramarily out of the room. Though only 
a year younger than Claudia I was always 
made to feel that I stood on a far lower level 
than any of my sisters. 

“Sir Alaric Beaumont is coming home.” 

We gasped. I am quite sure the magnitude 
of the effect produced upon us by her news 
exceeded even Patty's expectations. 

Ever sinee Sir John’s death, that is for 
almost sixteen years, the Hall had been shut 
up. It passed to ‘a ‘distant cousin, a con- 
firmed invalid, whose ailments demanded a 
foreign residence. He enjoyed the baronetcy 
about twelve years, and then shuffled off this 
mortal coil to make room for a nephew—none 
other than the Sir Alaric whose return was 
now provlaimed to us. 

The county generally knew nothing of Sir 
Alaric ; his name in the baronetage, and the 
date of his birth comprised their information. 
He must now be not very far from thirty. 
He was unmarried, and had lingered four 
years before he came to take possession of his 
heritage. This was all we knew. 

‘“‘It°won’t make much difference to us,” I 
said, defiantly; ‘the Hall is a good seven 
miles from Rhymington.” 

“It will make all the difference in the 
world,” returned Patty. “Of course father 
will call and tell Sir Alaric of Lady Anne's 
scone. syne mother, and then he will come 
here and be quite intimate with us.” 

I made a face. 










- 
| speak spitatally. I am decidedly out of 


“sf I had been ae fair as Claudia 
Anne would coax to Pros- 
5 twas I. undertook to pro- 

not my fa: ° tinny 
 ‘[bave put my foot iif now most certainly- 
| Patty sat me ; , 
her shoulders. 






, Clandia shrugs: 
Th who is good at 
as at other 88 
as ing our pazents have been at the 
cost @f maintaining, ting 


y, 1 wonder 

dare to speak so. The money that has 

Bion lavished on you for half the time would 

have provided mew-carpets {or every room in 

#he house, and refornished it from top to 
- 


I feel E chonld like to ask what money /as 
beon Javtshed on me, except in. the matter of 
boots and shoes. I never have a particle of 
clothing that has not first scen much wear in 
my sisters’ service, I am about to exclaim, 
when a mortifying recollection kept me 
silent. 

Putting aside clothing, I have been fed—I 
cannot deny that for sixteen years or co I 
have added largely to the family baker's bill, 
being endowed by nature with a healthy 
appetite. ‘ - 

I look a trifle shamefaced ; but my sisters, 
having “ put me down,” return to the more 
agreeable subject of Sir Alaric. 

‘«* He is certain to marry,” says Patty, com- 
posedly. ‘He sould not live in that grand 
old rambling house by himself.’ 

“Sir John never lived in it, though he was 
married,” I interpose, not having the —_ 
dence to hold my to after my late rebuff. 

‘‘ Sir John was far richer than Sir Alaric,”’ 
said Theckla, coldly. ‘‘ He had a large private 
fortune, which he left to his wife. Sir Alaric 
has nothing but the estate and its revenues.” 

“ Five thousand a-year.” 

Onur father’s income had never yet reached 
five hundred, so his daughters may be par- 
doned if Sir Alaric seemed to them as rich 
as Croesus, 

“It would be so nice for one of us to be 
settled,” said Patty, complacently. “I do 
hate those letters mother gets from Aunt 
Nora, always asking if none of. us are engaged. 
I feel sometimes I long to write.and say * yes,’ 
and then six months after, when she begins to 
be curious about the wedding, to send a note 
to say the match is broken off.’’ 

** Aunt Nora is rich.” 

‘Is she?’ asked Theckla. ‘‘ Why doesn’t 
she ever come to see us, Patty?” 

saecitg tase visas engi; aon 
is somethi ueer about his’ ; either 
she is pores 9 or quite an invalid or some- 
thing. Aunt Nora and mother have not met 
for more than twenty years. You see, aunt 
married for money, and thought mother made 
a bad match.” 

_ “Abad match! She ough; to be ashamed 
of herself. Fancy calling the dear old pater 
a bad match !”’ 

This from me, who possess a most trying 
faculty of speaking where it would wiser to 
keep silence. 


y- 
“You need not think of such things—a 





“I don't suppose he ever heard of Lady 


mere child like you.” 
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‘‘T was seventeen yesterday.” 

For more than sixteen years and a-half had 
run their course since I defeated the hopes of 
my family by the discovery that my first 
lock was of an unmistakably reddish hue. 

‘* You'll never make a match at all—good, 
bad, or indifferent, Nancy,” said Claudia, 
rather pityingly than otherwise. ‘ You were 
just cut out for a maiden aunt, always busy 
with a stocking basket.” 

‘* I shouldn’t darn stockings if I could help 
it, only you all leave me’yours to do.”’ 

“It’s the rightful privilege of the 
youngest.”’ 

‘Then you ought to be very thankful for 
my existence, Claudia, or if would fall to your 
lot.’ 

‘*So it would,” and our beauty laughed 
good-humouredly. ‘Well, Nancy, in con- 
sideration of that fact, if I marry Sir Alaric 
you shall be one of my bridesmaids I promise 
you.”’ 

‘‘ Why should you marry him? Patty and 
= are both older.” ue 

“ is not everything,” urned our 
beauty. ‘In fact, it is rather a disadvantage 
than otherwise in the race matrimonial.” 

Theckla smiled. She and Claudia never 
clashed; in fact their roles were:sto different 
there was little fear of it. 

ie eo not mee my news yet, 
girls,” said Patty, ignly. ‘ Guess again.” 

But we couldn’t, just the bare fact oi Sir 
Alaric’s return had taken away our breath. 
We really were not equal to any more excite- 
ment, and Patty had to be merciful-axnd let 
us. off the ardnous task of guessing. 

‘Mr. Pemberton’s substitute is cbosen.”’ 

Mr. Pemberton was my father’s assistant— 
® young man with a large appetite, and a 
shock of stubbly black hair. 

When he first came to Rhymington and to 
Prospect House (where he boarded as one of 
the family, im consideration of a strictly 
moderate salary) we'girls had fancied one of 
us was his destiny ;:and though he was too 
young for Patty; and far too ugly for the 
beauty, we had felt magnanimously that we 
might, perhaps; give him Theckla and her 
genius; but our generosity was never put to 
the .test. David Pemberton perversely fell 
in love with our greatest friend, Mary 
goeme and he was going to marry her some 


RY. 

We rather grudged him to Mary, specially 
when his name appeared in one of the papers— 
@ summons to him in the agony column to go 
and hear something to his advantage. 

There was some little flaw in the matter, 
some witness who had to be hunted up from 
America to prove Mr. Pemberton’s claim to 
ten thousand pounds. Good, honest David 
Senet to go and hunt up the witness 


He would provide a substitute to take his 
work for three months. At the end of that 
time he would either return meekly to us, 
somewhat) out of pocket, or else be in a posi- 
tion to buy a practice for himself and marry 
Mary (lucky girl) at once. 

The question of the substitute Aad inter- 
ested us very much, but now it faded into 
nothing by the side of the news of Sir Alaric’s 
——_ : 

“Who is he?” asked our beauty, langnidl 
enough, “ Fifty, I sappose, with pa ap ma 
and blue neapmnees David Pemberton never 
had a good-looking friend yet, and most of 
his cronies are well advanced in years.”’ 

David had been with us eighteen months, 
and although he had not fallen in love with 


any one of us (perhaps spécialy for that 1 


reason) he was on very friend! i 
whole tamil eng oye 

‘ His name is John Carruthers,” went on 
pans benevolently ; “and he is eight-and- 

nty.” 

‘‘ And just like David?” 

‘‘ David does not kvow him ; he is just the 
— oo advertisement.” 


‘‘ Excellent! Papa is delighted.” 

“ And he will live with us?” 

‘* Of course.” 

‘“‘ Kight-and-twenty, four years older than 
David.”’ 

“When is he coming?” 

‘‘ This evening.” 

We all started. 

“ Really?” 

_ “Yes; David will be glad of a day or two 
in London, so Mr. Carruthers is coming at 
once.” 

“I wonder what he will be like?” 

**You will soon know; father wants the 
gig to go to Cheveleigh, but mother is to bor- 
row the Vicarage pony carriage and go and 
meet him.” 

“It’s my tarn to drive mother,” said 
Claudia, breathlessly, “I’m sure it is.” 

“It’s mine,” said Theckla; “‘ you're never 
fair, Claudia’; you get two drives to my one.” 

“Or my none,”’ I put in, quietly. 

“You’re such a child,” said Patty; ‘‘ you 
don’t count. Now, girls, don’t quarrel; I 
must stay at home to see to tea, and there 
will be room for three besides Mr. Carruthers, 
so you can both go.” 

I looked so disconsolate that Patty (who 
never snubbed me quite so much as the others 
did) actually spared a kind word for me. 

‘* You might go over to the common, Nancy, 
and dig up ihe fern you want for your 
rockery. It won’t be too hot this afternoon, 
and as I shall beat home you can easily be 
spared.” 

I thanked her rapturously. There were 
few things I loved better than a solitary expe- 
dition fern-hunting. Some lovely specimens 
grew in the woods beyond Rhymington-com- 
mon, but none of my sisters cared to walk so 
far ; and, being the family Cinderella, there 
was often a little difficulty about my being 


spared. 

I set off directly after lunch, happy in the 

knowledge nothing was required of me at 

home fill seven o’clock, when “ clothed and 

in my right mind” I must join my eldezs at 
igh tea. 


Trath requires me to confess I looked some- 
what of a rastic as I walked towards the com- 
mon. I had paton my shabbiest garments, 
and as my best were not magnificent the 
result was not prepossessing ; just a striped 
cotton gown (once Patty’s, and, consequently, 
rather too capacious for my spare figure), 
fastened in at the waist by a leather band, a 
pair of my father’s thick driving gloves to pro- 
tect my fingers from nettles, and a huge 
muslin-trimmed hat, known in the family as 
‘* Nancy’s umbrella.” 

I knew I was ugly ; the fact had been dinned 
into my ears so often I could hardly fail to 
remember it; but though I should never 
have had the courage to claim even so much 
for_myself I did believe nature had given me 
one good thing—a fair, creamy skin, and I pro- 
tected it zealousy from freckles and tan. I was 
not vain of it. Patty called it ‘sickly,’ and 
Theckla said it was bilious, but such as it was 
I approved of it more than any other part of 
my outer self, and protected it accordingly. 
For the rest I was short.and thin, much the 
smallest of the rest of the family. My hair 
had a fluffy, wavy twist, which no amount of 
brushing would reduce to smoothness, and my 
eyes were green, unmistakably green, though 
their colour was relieved by dark brown lashes 
and brows. 

I reached thecommon withont let and 
hindrance. I filledmy basket with fern-roots 
and wild flowers, and then sat down on a 
mossy stone to rest, very gad I had more 
than an hour to stay in that peacefnl spot 
before I need thiak of returning to Rhyming- 
ton. 

My umbrella hat somewhat obscured my 
vision, and so I had no idea my solitude was 
to be disturbed till I heard a voice close beside 
me asking,— 

‘Gan you tell me the way to Rhymington, 
if you please?” 





“I suppose his testimonials are all right ?” 





I started and looked up. A young man 


stood up before me—an utter stranger, dressed 
in a morning suit of tweed, with dark hair, 
blue eyes, and a thoughtful, kindly face. 

“It is more than two miles from Rhyming- 
ton—the town, I mean.” 

“Is it? Iam going to Prospect Hovse—Dr. 
Beresford’s. The porter said it was ‘0% very 
far,’ but I seemed to have walked along way.” 

‘‘ Where did you come from?” 

He seemed surprised at this point-blank 
question, but answered frankly,— 

“‘New Rhymington. Iseem to have made a 
muddle of the journey. I took my ticket to 
Rhymington right enough, and I don’t doubt 
my luggage has gone there ; but when I saw the 
name on the board at the platform I thought 
I must have reached my destination. Not 
till the train had gone did I see a tiny ‘“‘ New” 
stuck just above the Rhymington.”’ 

‘Prospect House is five miles from New 
Rhymington, and about two miles from the 
old station.” ‘ 

‘* Well, [am a good walker,”’ philosophically, 
‘‘and I daresay I shall get there in time if 
you will be so kind as to direct me.” 

“I am going there myself presently; but 
what a pity you made the mistake? Mother 
has driven over to meet you.” 

“Has she? Iam very sorry to have given 
her the trouble. Then you are Miss Beres- 
ford?” 

“IT am noi!” I cried, aggressively, for 
somehow, though Patty is so much worthier 
and more admirable, so much more popular 
and loved than I am, at seventeen one does not 
like the idea of being taken for six-and- 
twenty. ‘Patty is at home, and the other 
two have gone with mamma to meet you 
that is, if you are Mr. Carruthers?” 

“John Carruthers, at your ‘#ervice, 
Miss——” He hesitated so long I was forced 
to supply the missing word, though I made my 
voice as depressed as possible. 

** Nancy.” 

“Nancy. Were you really christened that, 
or is it a cerruption of Anne?” 

‘* I was christened so, worse luck.” 

“Tt is my favourite name.” 

“Itis?” «a little hopefully. 
quite sure?” 

“ Positive. I had a little sister once, and 
she was called Nancy. I have never heard 
the name since I lost her.’’ 

I almost liked him. In all my life before 
no one had admired my cognomen. Some 
went so far as to call ita “good, honest 
English name,” but until to-day I had never 
heard it praised. 

“Was she very pretty?” I asked, eagerly, 
wanting to knowif that other Nancy had any- 
thing to compensate her for her name. 

“Very.” 

My interest in her ceased at once. 
has not a fellow sufferer with me. 

‘‘ We had better go now,’’ I said, doggedly, 
beginning to collect my trophies. 

‘‘ Allow me,” and the basket was on his 
arm in a moment. ‘Are you fond of ferns, 
Miss Nancy?” 

“Very. I am making a rockery at the 
bottom of the garden.”’ 

“You must let me help you. 
good at gardening.” 

I shook my head. 

“ Why not?” 

‘*‘ You'll never have any time. 
had.” 

“Mr, Pemberton? Were his duties.as your 
father’s assistant so very arduous as to leave 
him no leisure?” 

‘*He was always reading for an examina- 
tion, As soon as he had — through 
one he had to begin another; and then, since 
Christmas, you know, there has been Mary.” 

My companion smiled. 

“‘T have passed all my examinations, Miss 
Nancy, and I don’t know a lady, so I think I 
shall have plenty of time for gardening, if 
you will accept my help.” 

Oh! thank you. You see we can’t afford a 
gardener. Mother wanted the garden just 
to go, except the tennis court; bat I am so 
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fond of flowers, I begged her to let me see to Mr. Carruthers’ mirth was excessive. ‘**It is very odd.” 
it, and I think it looks pretty well.” “I don’t believe you will ever go to Aus- “I don’t see why he should want to go and 
“ And you do it all alone? I thought you | tralia, Miss Nancy.” : see Lady Anne. She can’t be much of a rela- 
had brothers ?” ‘‘Of course not—I shall never have the | tion.” 


‘‘ Four, but they are all away from home. 
John is a clergyman, and Will is trying to be 
one; Bob is to be a great chymist, and Claude 
has gone to sea.’’”* 

‘You must miss them very much?” 

‘ The others do.” 

*‘Don’t you?” 

*‘ They never took any notice of me; you 
se2 I was a failure.” 

‘‘In what respect ?” 

“T’d rather not tell you, you are sure to 
hear it soon enough—it was something I did 
more than sixteen years ago.” 

Mr. Carruthers was laughing hopelessly. I 
looked considerably annoyed. 

“I’m very sorry,” he said, penitently ; 
“but how can I help it if you will talk of 
what you did more than sixteen years ago. 
Why, if you were alive at all then, you must 
have been a baby in long clothes.” 

‘I was just short-coated ; but please don't 
talk about it, you'll hear it soon enough.” 

He changed the subject at once by pointing 
to some white stone turrets just visible in the 
distance, and asking me if that were Beau- 
mont Hall. 

‘* Yes,” 

“I have a kind of interest in it, because 
you see I have known Alaric Beaumont a good 
many years.” 

“Known Sir Alaric?’’ 

“‘He wasn’t Sir Alaric when I first knew 
him, and had little chance of being so; the 
last baronet had sons of his own, and a feud 
with his brother made young Alaric a total 
stranger to him. The lad was as poorasa 
church mouse until he came into the baronetcy, 
which surprised him more than anyone else, 
as he never happened to hear of the accident 
which killed Sir Falke’s boys.” 

‘‘ I thought Sir Fulke was a bachelor?” 

‘* Most of the outer world thought so; his 
was & private marriage with his cook.” 

‘* How dreadful! ” 

“It might have been worse if Alaric had 
been brought up to think himself the heir, 
and then the cook’s sons intervened. He 
won't make a worse baronet, Miss Nancy, for 
having known a sharp taste of poverty.”’ 

‘* He will be much wiser.” 

i) Why ? ” 

“People get so dictatorial when they have 
always been rich.” 

‘Then you don’t care for money ?” 

‘“‘ I think I should like to be rich for a day, 
just to see what it felt like.’’ 

‘“‘ Perhaps you will know some day.” 

‘‘I don’t think so. Papa is getting old, and 
he was never pushing; the boys may make 
fortunes, but that won’t matter to me.”’ 


“Why net?”’ 

“‘ They will marry.” 

“Will they? Miss Nancy, riches are a 
heavy responsibility; believe me you are 
better off far without them.” 

‘‘I daresay. I should like a thousand 


pounds—I don’t want any more.” 

“ What would you do with it?” 

“‘I should pay mother back.” 

‘“* Pay her back ; what can you mean?” 

‘*I should pay her for all I have cost. I 
should think fifty pounds a year would be 
enough ; seventeen fifties are eight hundred 
and < 

«« And what would you do with the balance?” 

“Go to Australia.” 

** Alone?” 

“Of course.” 

“But why expatriate yourself ? ” 

“Tam not in the least clever. I couldn’t 
paint or draw or do fancy werk, but I am 
very quick at mending and making; and I 
have a real taste for cooking and housework. 
I read the other day that able-bodied women, 
skilful in domestic duties, were greatly needed 
in Sydney. Now I am quite sure lam able- 
am and I think Iam skilful in domestic 

uties.”’ 





money. Here we are almost at home, Mr. 
Carruthers.~ Please don’t tell anyone about 
my plans—-they would laugh at me so.” 

‘*T will be as silent as the grave.” 

I introduced him to my family with great 
formality, and retired to array myself in 
something a little better than Patty’s faded 
cotton. I was enjoying for evenings the rever- 
sion of Claudia’s white nun’s veiling. It was 
made in the fashion of three years before, but 
the gathered body and huge puffed sleeves 
suited me, and I liked it better than the gar- 
ments that usually fell to my share. I was 
just ready when 3 mother entered. . Of all 
our family mother has felt my failure most— 
perhaps because her notions of what Lady 
Anne would have done for me were the most 
resplendent ; perhaps she thinks a share of my 
disgrace should be reflected on her since her 
chestnut locks are far more akin to my objec- 
tionable tint than my father’s black ones. 

‘Nancy, did you actually walk home from 
the common alone with Mr. Carruthers ?”’ 

** Yes, mother.’’ 

“It was very forward and unmaidenly of 
you.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because he isa stranger, and you had not 
been introduced to him.” 

‘Bat he was going to live in the same 
house with us for three months,” I pleaded. 

“ That has nothing to do with it.” 


I thought differently, but for once was pru- 
dent enough to keep silence, 
Tea passed off very nicely. I sat next my 


father (who is accused by all the others of 
spoiling me because he can’t forget, in spite of 
my failure, I am his youngest child), and Mr. 
Carruthers is by mamma, so the length of the 
table divides us, and we do not exchange a 
single word ; but I can hear him talk, and feel 
that he is impressing the others just as favour- 
ably as he does me. 

Presently Sir Alaric’s name is mentioned, 
and our new assistant owns to a boyish friend- 
ship with him. Claudia’s eyes sparkle. I am 
sure she sees in Mr. Carruthers another argu- 
ment for the baronet’s becoming our frequent 
guest. Then her hopes are suddenly dashed. 
Mamma asks if there is any date fixed for Sir 
Alaric’s return—she has heard he is to be at 
the Hall this month. 

“I should say it was a simple rumour,” 
answered the assistant, yee = “ The last 
time I saw Sir Alaric I know he had other 
plans. He did not hope to take his place in 
the’county before autumn at the earliest.” 

“Is he engaged?” asked Claudia, a little 
eagerly. 

“I think I may confidently say no. Sir 
Alaric is not a ladies’ man. I have known him 
a good many years, and I never yet heard his 
name li with any lady’s.” 

So, in spite of their disappointment at 
having, perhaps, to wait three months for the 
arrival of the hero, here was a ray of comfort 
for my sisters. 


CHAPTER II. 
A mont had passed since we girls sat in our 
porch parlour listening to Patty’s news. Sir 


Alaric had not arrived at Beaumont Hall, and 
lawyer Wilson, who had been guilty of spread- 
ing the report of his return, confessed frankly 
Bee father he did not know when to expect 
‘The fact is, Dr. Beresford,” he observed, 
one night, when bidden to a friendly rubber of 
whist, “I can’t make it out. Sir Alaric was 
coming, I’m certain of that. He had written 
to me, made his plans and everything ; then he 
chanced to pay a visit to y Anne Beau- 
mont, and what she said to him I can’t think, 
but from that time I have heard nothing of 
his return.” 
“Hem! It seems odd,” 





‘She has been fast friends with him ever 
since her husband’s death. She paid his school 
bills and sent him to college, I know. It’s no 
secret, doctor, that while Sir Fulke lived his 
nephew was as poor as a church mouse.” 

All the family, except the dear old pater, 
looked at me and groaned. This was to re- 
mind me that Lady Anne had “taken up’’ 
Sir Alaric after I had disappointed her, but I 
didn’t mind a jot. 

“I daresay he’s very fond of her,’’ said my 
mother, ‘“‘ He would look on her as an adopted 
mother.” 

‘¢ Well, I wish he’d come to the Hall.” 

So did we all. 

“ By the way, doctor, have you heard any- 
thing of young Pemberton?” 

“ Just a note, announcing his safe arrival.’” 

‘* How does the substitute work?” 

‘*‘ Admirably!’’ and the _ rubbed his 
hands with glee. ‘ Really, Wilson, I shall be 
glad for my own sake, as well as his, if Pem- 
berton gets his ten thousand pounds and does 
not return to be my attendant. He'll never 
be half the help to me C is.” 

* Ah! he looks clever.” 
wal a oar Socios that’s what he is. 

q —_ + have a fully qualified partner— 

o falew @ o’d want half the returns, and I 

shouldn’t be a bit better off than I am with 
Carruthers !’’ 

“I like the look of him,” said Mr. Wilson, 


approvingly. ‘‘How do you get on with 
hin, 7 ord? Is he pleasant in the 
house ?”’ 


“Very; we all like him very much! It is 
a pity he is so poor!” 

“Is he poor?” 

“ Mr. Wilson, just look at him. His clothes 
are good, but they have been mended to the 
last of res ility. He makes no 
secret of it. He says his father died when 
er psedean left him to shift for him- 

! ” 

“So much more credit to him.” 

Mother sighed gently. She honestly liked 
John Carruthers, but yet she regretted bitterly 
he had ever come te Rhymington. She was 
afflicted with a great fear he would carry off 
the flower of her flock. 

Mother meant Claudia to marry someday ; 
bat to see the beauty of her family engaged 
at eighteen to a penniless assistant would 
have wormwood to her. 

She would have approved of David Pem- 
berton for Theckla, but then he had rich rela- 
tions in the background ; besides, Theckla and 
Claudia were ‘wo very different people. 

It was comical to see the conflict in my 
mother’s heart. She liked Mr. Carruthers so 
much as a friend—she dreaded him so entirely 
as @ son-in-law. 

The result of this was, she alternately 
a and snubbed him in a way that must 

ve been somewhat bewildering to the unfor- 


tunate young man. 

Mr. Carruthers had not forgotten his pro- 
mise to help me in the garden. If my flowers 
bloomed more ere that July they 
had ever done before—if the lawn was smoother 
and, more velvet-like — assuredly the thanks 
werenot due'to me, for Mr. Carruthers took al? 
the heavier of the work upon himseif. He 
never would let me get tired out. He used to 
say he was so strong he was meant to help 
me over my difficulties. 

I liked him very much; he was so different 
from anyone I had ever met, and so kindly 
attentive to me. If I never saw him nd 
at the end of the three months I should re- 
member him always as the one person who 
did not remind me of my shortcomings; and 
when I heard mother express her fears he 
cared too much for Claudia I used to get a 
queer sort of lump in my throat, and long to 
burst out crying. 

It seemed to me that even if he had not a 
farthing in the world the girl he chose ought 
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to be proud and happy, just because he loved 


r. 

Time glided on. News came from David 
that he had found all the testimony needful, 
and was coming home triumphantly to receive 
his fortune. 

My father was delighted, and then and 
there offered John Carruthers the post of his 
permanentassistant. It was September then, 
just three weeks before the time he was to 
leave us. 

It was a dull ‘morning, and a fire had been 
lighted in the drawing-room, and we were all 

thered there together, when our dear old 

ather, who is the most unbusiness-like of men, 
made his proposal. 

‘* Of course you'll stay with me, Carru- 
thers? You suit mea great deal better than 
Pemberton ever did or could!" 

The assistant smiled. 

‘* You are very good to say so.” 

“T mean it, man. Then we'll consider 
the whole thing settled.” 

‘I shall be very glad to remain until you 
find an assistant to suit you.” 

‘Why rot be that assistant yourself?” 

«« Circumstances forbid ! ”’ 

“T didn’t think you were mercenary? ”’ 

‘*E hope Iam not, sir. The fact is, I have 
nly one relation in the world, and Iam bound 
to consult her wishes.” 

‘* Your mother ?”’ 

‘No, sir.” 

“And this mysterious relative objects to 
your remaining with me?”’ 

“She would object to any arrangement 
which led to our permanent separation.” 

My father gave up the matter as hopeless. 
Unless his practice increased wonderfully he 
must make board and residence in his family 
zeckon for the best part of his assistant’s 
salary, and Mr. Carruthers’ last speech had 
showed him he could not accept such an 
arrangement, 

‘“‘T am very sorry.” 

‘“‘I can stay till you are suited, sir.” 

‘Then you have nothing else in view?” 

‘“* Pardon me,” 

*‘ What is it?” 

Mr. Carruthers looked serious. 

‘It is a moreggnerous position than the 
one I have filled here; but I shall strive to do 
amy duty in it.” 

‘‘ And your relative?” 

“There is a house attached to the post I 
shall accept, and she wi'l be able to visit me 
from time to time.” 

There was no more to be said. The pater 
put an advertisement into the Lancet, and my 
mother and sisters speculated what answers 
it would obtain. 

As for me, I was too sad to speculate about 
anything. I had room but for one thought; 


sleeping and waking it robbed me of happi- |’ pe 


ness—Mr, Carruthers was going away ! 

He found me one evening when the others 
had gone to tea socially with the Wilsons 
watering my ferns, a very disconsolate ex- 
pression on my face,-and tears not far off. He 
took the watering-can out of my hand, and 
looked at ma searchingly. 

“Nancy, what is the matter?’ 

‘* Nothing,” I returned, hypocritically. 

Oh, what was I coming to? Whatever 
other faults I had, until that moment I had 
been a truth-teller. 

* You wouldn’t cry for nothing; at least, I 
think not.” 

“Tam not crying!” indignantly. 

“You are not far from it.” 

Bilence on my part. .I would not agree to 
his last remark, and I could not deny it. 

“ Nancy.” 

“ Well.” 

“I thought we were friends.” 

“So we are,” and my eagerness almost 
surprised myself. ‘“‘We have always been 


“‘ And yet you won’t answer me.” 
«I don’t know what you asked.” 
** Why, you have been crying?” 
“T had rather not tell you.” 





‘But I had rather know.” 
Two great tears rolled slowly down my 
cheeks. Mr. Carruthers took my hand in 


8. 

“Do you know that Dr. Beresford has 
found an assistant, and that in a week, per- 
haps less, I shall be far away?” 

This was too much. I sank down upon a 
rustic bench, and sobbed as if my very heart 
were breaking. Mr. Carruthers watched me 
anxiously. 

“ And this is all for ‘nothing’?’’ he asked 
at last. ‘‘ Confess that wasn’t true, Nancy?” 

““T¢ wasn’t.” 

‘* And now tell me the true reason.” 

‘“‘T think you are very rude and unkind to 
persist in knowing.” 

‘** But I do persist.” 

I gave way. 

‘* You are the only person who is really 
kind to me—the only friend I have—and you 
are going away!” 

‘* And you are sorry, Nancy?” 

‘sSorry ? I am sorrier than I ever was for 
anything in my whole life before.”’ 

‘* T shall come back, dear.’ 

‘* Not for years.” 

‘‘ In a very short time.” 

‘But it won't be the same thing. You 
won't live here again. I shall not see you 
every day.” 

“T can’t live at Prospect House; but we 
can be together every day.”’ 

‘*How?”’ 

‘* Can’t you gtiess?” 

‘* No, unless we meet and go for long walks ; 
and we couldn’t do that every day. Besides, 
it would waste your time.” 

‘* Nancy, don’t you understand I want you 
to come to me for always.” 

“What!” I gasped; “you want me to 

‘To marry me; that is all.” 

Ah! It was quite enough—almost too 
much, indeed! I sat and stared at John 
Carruthers as though my eyes would never 
return to their natural size. 

‘You ought not to be surprised.”’ 

‘But I am—very.” 

“ You must have seen how much I cared 
for you.” 

‘*T thought you liked me.” 

‘‘I don’t; but ’’—seeing my dismayed face 
—‘*I love you better than anyone in the 
world; and I think I could make you 
happy.” 

‘“‘T am sure you could.” 

“ Then you will say yes, Nancy?” 

“TI can’t; I am so bewildered. Have you 
really been asking me to marry you?” 

‘Most solemnly. I have been, as it is 
termed, making you an vffer; and you are 
behaving atrociously by keeping me in sus- 
nse,”? 

*« You see I didn’t expect it.” 

*‘ That’s your fault.” 

*¢ And I am not used to such things.” 

He laughed. He really could not help it. 
‘So much the. better, Nancy. I would 
rather far that I was your first lover.” 

“You are,” I cried, earnestly. “I never 
dreamed of having such a thing.” 

**No; you meant to goto Australia as one 
of the surplus able-bodied women England 
could spare. You must come to me instead.” 

* You actually remembered that!” 

“TI fancy I remember pretty well all you 
have ever told me. Your father's dues for 
your board and residence used to weigh heavily 
on your mind. Before we are married, Nancy, 
we must make that all square.” 

‘‘ But you are so poor.” 

‘I shan’t be ga always, and I would never 
let poverty touch you.” 

* Oh! I didn’t mean that. I should rather 
like to be poor.”’ 

**On the same Sg rs that you wanted to 
go to Australia, eh?” 

‘But you are poor, aren’t you?”’ 

‘“* Awfully for my position.” 

‘Then you musn’t pay father all that 
money for me.” 





** We'll talk of that when we're married.” 
‘*When we are married!” I cried, indig- 

nantly. ‘‘Why, I have never accepted ycu 
et ” 


‘ Silence gives consent.” 

** Does it?” 

‘But you mean yes, don’t you? I think 
you love me a little, Nancy.” 

‘* More than a little,” I whispered; ‘‘ better 
than anything else in the whole world.” 

He had one arm round my waist, and 
though I had never dreamed of such an atten- 
tion Iam bound to confess I submitted to it 
without the least resistance. 

He still held the watering-pot, but for any 
benefit my ferns had derived from it, it might 
just as well have been miles away. 

He stood there talking; at least, I don’t 
think we talked much. I only know that 
time seemed to fly, and we were happy. 

Aye, time did fly. The moon rose soft and 
silvery; the hall clock struck ten; we had 
been there for hours, but it seemed a short 
time —not many minutes. 

I don’t know how much longer we should 
have lingered, but someone came swifty down 
the garden steps, and mother's voiceexclaimed, 
breathlessly ,— 

** Nancy !”’ 

Oh! the horror, the rebuke, the amazement 
all combined in that one word. I don’t think 
mamma could have uttered a more pathetic 
lament in the moment when she discovered 
my first offence. 

I suppose it must have been a somewhat 
overwhelming spectacle to come placidly home 
from spending the evening with friendly 
neighbours and find your youngest daughter 
standing in the moonlight with a lover's arm 
round her waist. 

“Nancy !”’ 

All thought of explanation was impossible. 
I knew I looked like an arch culprit, and yet 
I felt I had done nothing wrong. I stared 
wistfully at mamma, and said, inanely,— 

‘** How early you are back!” 

‘* Early!” exclaimed my mother, full of 
wrath at what she deemed my boldness. 
‘Early! Why, it is past ten o'clock.” 

“Is it really?” 

Mother looked at us severely. 

‘* Mr. Carruthers,” she said, coldly, ‘‘ Nancy 
is little more than a child, which may be some 
excuse for her shameless conduct. I look to 
you for an explanation of this—folly.” 

He still kept his arm round me, and he met 
my mother’s gaze without quailing. 

“Nancy has promised to be my wife, Mrs. 
Beresford. We may be young, but we love 
each other, and I see nothing shameless in our 
conduct. She is my future wife.” 

Mamma gasped. 

“ She is a perfect baby.” 

“IT am eleven years older, so she will have 
the benefit of my experience.” 

“ And you can’t keep her.” 

‘“*When I ask Dr. Beresford to let me fix 
our wedding-day I shall have a home fit to 
offer her. I own that for a few months I can- 
not think of marriage.”’ 

‘©You won’t get rich in a few months,” 
said poor mother, who had seen her husband 
attempt to become wealthy for eight-and- 
twenty years, and knew he was no nearer 
success than when he began. 

‘IT don’t want to be rich,” I put in. 

‘You never will be,’’ said mother, shortly. 
“Mr. Carruthers, I am sure my husband will 
never consent to this. Nancy is a mere 
rman | and I can’t have her fancying herself in 
Ove.’ 

“It is not fancy, mother.” 

“So much the worse. You'll just fret 
yourself into a fever, and be a miserable, dis- 
appointed woman no nearer,marriage at seven- 
and-twenty than now at seventeen.” 

Mr. Carruthers interposed. 

“You need not fear, Mrs. Beresford. 
shall tell your husband that unless I claim 
my wife before her eighteenth birthday he is 
at liberty to withdraw his consent and break 
off our engagement.” 
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‘‘Nine months! You will never make a 
home for her in nine months!” 

« Let me try.”’ 

Mother softened. He was such a handsome 
man, and she had always liked him ; besides, 
he was the very first lover who had appeared 
to woo one of her brood, and I think a woman 
with many grown-up daughters feels it as 
slight if none of them are asked to enter the 
state matrimonial. 

‘Tt will be a terribly bad match,” she said, 
slowly, ‘‘ but you can hear what the doctor 
says.” 

We went into my  pemmlen og together. 
It was contrary to all pr ent I know, but I 
could not bring my mind to leave John, and 
he did not send me away. The dear old pater 
looked up from his perusal of the Lancet with 
at a suspicion of the surprise in store for 

im. 

He was very kind—kinder far than mother; 
but then, you see, he knew my lover's worth, 
and I think I have told you once before my 
father always kept a soft corner of his heart 
for me. 

‘‘Tam very glad,’ he said, simply, when 
John had told him all. ‘I’m not afraid but 
with your talents, Carruthers, you'll be a 
rich man before you die, and even if you 
never get beyond a competency, her mother 
and I have been very happy on that. I can’t 
give the child a farthing, you know; I only 
wish I could.”’ 

‘* She is a fortune in herself, sir.” 

“Isshe? I'll tell you what she is—a warm- 
hearted, faithful little thing. However long 
you have to wait you need not fear Nancy’s 
constancy.” 

“IT have been telling Mrs. Beresford I 


shall come for her before her next birthday.” | addi 


“ Don’t be in a hurry; see how you get on. 
I'm not eager to lose my youngest. She's 
hardly had fair play here, Carruthers. You 
see she gave us all a sad disappointment in 
her baby days, and I’m afraid she’s been 
made to feel it, poor little thing. I’m glad 
to think she’ll have a home of her own, and a 
good husband to take care of her. I give you 
my consent willingly, and may Heaven bless 
you both.” 

I was crying bitterly. 

‘‘ Mother never said that. She never even 
hoped we'd be happy; she just. told us she 
always thought I should be an old maid.” 

‘‘And me that I was a very bad match,” 
said Mr. Carruthers, quietly, 

My father smiled. 

** You took her by surprise. You see, little 
Nancy has three elder sisters. I daresay my 
wife thinks love-making has begun at the 
wrong end of the brood. You know, Car- 
rathers, she used to be terribly afraid you 
would fancy Claudia,” 

“T never did.” 

‘You don’t care for beauty.” 

‘Indeed Ido. Why, doctor, haven't I just 
asked you for the beauty of the family ?” 

I stared at him in bewilderment. Father 
laughed heartily. 

‘* You must be very much in love,” he,said, 
quaintly. ‘*We always used to call Nancy 
the ugly little girl, Hold up your head, 
child, and let me look at you. Well, you’re 
not a beauty, but I really think you are as 
good-looking as ninety women out of a 
hundred ; and now, young people, have you 
any idea of the time?” 

We had none. 

My father took ont his watch, the hands 
pointed to midnight. 

ne am not in love,’’ said my father, 
comically ; ‘‘and I was upat five o’clock this 
morning; therefore, with your permission, I 
will go to bed, and I sincerely advise you to 
do the same, Nancy,’ and he drew me near 
enough to kiss my brow. ‘ Good-night, my 
child ; may you look back upon this evening's 
pe a as having made the happiness of your 

ife. 

‘* Amen!" breathed John, 








CHAPTER III. 


Or course the news of my engagement had 
to be told to my sisters, and they received it 
with barely disguised scorn, expressing their 
opinions with the most refreshing frankness. 

“Father must be dreaming to think of 
allowing it,” said Patty, severely; “when I 
was seventeen I wore pinafores and had never 
read a novel!” 

“Its quite absurd,” said Theckla; “ why, 
it’s a shockingly bad match, but of course 
nothing will come of it, he’s only playing 
with her. Why, by the time he has made a 
fortune he will have found someone much 
better suited to him than our ugly dackling! ”’ 

‘It’s most inconsiderate of Nancy,” said 
the beauty, languidly; ‘‘ we all know she is 
abominably selfish, but I never thought she 
was as bad as that. She knows Sir Alaric Beau- 
mont may return any day, and he was pretty 
sure to fall in love with me; now, of course, 
my prospects are blighted. What baronet 
weal think of becoming brother-in-law toa 
doctor's assistant, with shabby clothes and no 
connections ?’’ 

“ You forget,” I was stung into retorting, 
“ Sir Alaric and John are old friends ! ” 

“* He says so.” 

“They are!”’ 

“ That’s all you know about it; I daresay 
Mr. Carruthers has met Sir Alaric about three 
times; people always magnify their acquain- 
tance with any one of pvsition.” 

This conversation took place the morning 
after my lover’s departure; mother kept back 
the intelligence of our folly—that was what 
she called it—from the girls until he was 
fairly away, then she told the news herself, 
Dg,— 

“IT don’t approve of the affair, but your 
father has chosen to give his consent. Now, 
Nancy, don’t go giving yourself airs like a 
heroine of romance ; Mr. Carruthers may never 
be rich enough to marry you, and I regret, for 
my part, very much that this foolish engage- 
ment has been permitted!” 

Her manner gave the cue to my sisters ; 
they had never loved me very much, but I do 
think they hated me when they saw John’s 
note of pearls upon the third finger of my left 
hand. 

“There is only one good thing about it,” 
said Theckla, reflectively, ‘‘ we can write and 
tell Aunt Nora that one of her dear nieces is 
‘settled.’ I think, Nancy, I can almost for- 
give pon just for affording us that satisfac- 
tion!” 

She was the scribe of the family, and sat 
down at once to compose her letter. Idid not 


see it, but I know she just mentioned the fact | 


that “our youngest sister is engaged to a gentle- 
man in the medical profession, of whom papa 
thinks very highly.”’ The letter was sent off 
that very day, and, I think, we all wondered 
what Aunt Nora would say in reply. 

To our unmitigated surprise the answer 
came by return of post, and was addressed to 
mother. We all watched mother as she put 
on her spectacles to read it, and we could none 
of us make out whether she was pleased or 
annoyed, 

“Tsu your aunt means kindly, but it 
is certainly very odd; just listen, girls.” 

Mrs. Denny’s letter began by congratulating 
my mother warmly on my prospects, and 
inviting me at once on a month’s visit. A 
cheque was enclosed for my travelling expenses 
and to buy anything I might , and the 
name of a lady mentioned under whose care I 
could make the journey (Aunt Nora was then 
in Paris). Our relative went on to say she 
should have invited one of us long, before, but 
that. knowing how much her views on matri- 
mony differed from our mother’s she had 
resolved never to undertake even temporary 
charge of one of “Susan's daughters ’’ until 
the young lady's future was settled, 

‘* Well, it is a shame!” 

This from Theckla. The genius. of the 
family was almost crimson with indignation. 
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“ My dear,” said mother, mildly, ‘* what dc 
you mean?” 

** I wrote to her,” said Theckla, ‘She would 
never have known abont it but for me, and I 
have longed to go abroad all life. Nancy 
is a mere child. What good will it do her to 
go to Paris? Besides, if she is to marry a 
pauper, and keep house on nothing a year, it 
will only unsettle her to have a taste of 
luxury; I had much better go instead.” 

‘‘T am afraid you can’t,” said my mother, 
very Loe ‘Your aunt goesion to say she 
is under the greatest pessible obligations to 
Mr. Carruthers for the skill with which he 
attended her stepson, and that she rejoices at 
giving the young couple an opportunity of 
seeing more of each other, You see, Theckla, 
John would hardly be deceived in Nancy’s 
identity, even if you could personate her to 
your aunt.”’ 

«John is # nuisance.” 

“ Andit strikes me,” went on mother; * your 
aunt had never had your letter at all when she 
wrote, but sent her invitation out of pure good- 
will, after hearing the news of his engagement’ 
from Mr. Carruthers.” 

‘‘ What business has he in Paris? I should 
think he had much better be looking out for 
something to do.” 

“He has a ‘ position,’ which he is to enter 
on very soon. I don’t know exactly what his 
duties will be, but I know he told your father 
they were very onerous. I daresay he feels a 
month’s holiday will fit him for them.” 

‘‘T wish he had never come here !”” muttered 


a. 

‘“ And what about his mysterious relation ? 
I suppose he told you all t her, Nancy ?’” 

‘« He told me she and Aunt Nora were great 
friends. I was very much surprised, I had 
an idea Aunt Nora never took kindly te poor 
people.” 

“ Well, I suppose you want to go, Nancy?’” 
asked my mother, pleasantly. ‘ Shall I write 
and tell your aunt you accept her kind invita- 
tion?” 

I rapturously acsented, and mother and E 
drove into town that very afternoon on a 
shopping expedition. It was the first time in 
my life I had ever had any new clothes— 
clothes that had not been worn by anyone 
else, I mean, and I was child enough to derive 
keen delight from the purchases. 

Mother had exquisite taste, and for once she 
could afford to gratify it. She chose me a 
soft, grey cashmere for afternoons, a walking- 
dress of navy blue serge, an olive green 
velveteen for best, a couple of white muslins 
for evening wear, and all the little etecteras 
of a young girl's toilet, ribbons, laces, gloves, 
frillings—those pretty nothings that are so 
small, yet make such a difference in their 
wearer's appearance, and are so dear to buy. 

“J think you will be married, after all, 
Nancy,” said my mother, as we drove home. 
‘“‘ Your Aunt Nora has.a great many influential 
friends, and she could easily get Mr. Car- 
ruthers a lucrative post.” 

“ Why has she neyer got father one then, 
mother, if she is so rich?” 

‘‘ You are growing @ woman now, Nancy, 
and I will trust you with a secret. It may ex- 
plain little things that seem puzzling. When 
your Aunt Nora and I were girls together, and 
first met your father, she was s0 much prettier 
and more fascinating than I was that a great 
many people thought it was for ber sake his 
visits were paid to our littlehouse. Ihayvenever 
said a word to her on the subject, but I have 
always fancied she wished they had been 


right.” 

* Poor Aunt Nora!” . 

Mother smiled. 

“ She was not. fitted for poverty, and -Mr. 
Denny wi ipped the ground she trod on. 
She was a wife to him,.a true mother to 
his afflicted son, and now she has her liberty 


again, and a handsome fortune. I have often 
wished she would take a fancy to one of my 
children, but I never thought it would be to 
you.” 
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‘* One of the others would have got on much 
better with her,’’ I began, awkwardly. 

‘“‘Tam not sosure. You have not a single 
feature of his face, but in mind and character 
you are more your father’s child than any of 
your sisters. I think we have all been a little 
hard on you, Nancy, but poverty is very grind- 
ing, dear, and we were bitterly disappointed.” 

I sidled up to mother, and put my hand in 
hers. I felt very happy that she should talk 
to me like this. 

“You will meet Mr. Carruthers at your 
aunt’s, and I daresay something will be settled 
about your marriage, but he must not think 
himself bound by that hasty boast of marry- 
ing you in nine months or giving you up. You 
are so young, it would not hurt you to wait 
longer than that ; even.a three years’ engage- 
ment is not very dreadful at seventeen.” 

‘Tam not ina hurry, mother. So long as 
I know I belong to John I don’t mind the 
waiting.” 

“ And I don't want you to be too poor. I 
have tried poverty for nearly thirty years, 
and it takes a great deal of love to sweeten 


“T don’t feel afraid, mamma.” 

“There is one person you may meet in 
Paris. Nancy, I should like you to be attentive 
to my dear old friend your godmother.” 

I started. . 

“ Lady Anne!” 

“Your Aunt Nora knew her well, and I 
heard from Mr. Nelson that Lady Anne was 
in Paris for the winter, so you are almost sure 
to meet.” 

“I hope not.” 

“Why?” 

‘* She is sure to hate me.” 

“T don't see why.” 

“My hair.” 

Mother looked at it critically. 

“It is not nearly so red as it used’ to be. 
Some people might call it auburn; in fact, in 
a certain light it looks hardly red at all—it is 
much more what one might term copper- 
coloured. Copper-coloured hair seemed to me 
almost as far-fetched as a tip-tilted nose, of 
which I once read in Tennyson poems.” 

But I said nothing, and mother went on,— 

“ Theckla seemed litle unkind this morn- 
ing, but she did not mean it. Sheis soclever, 
poor girl, and she has £o longed for advan- 
tages. Nancy, if Lady Anne showld ask any- 
thing about your sisters you might tell her 
they none of them have red hair.” 

‘* Of course I will, mother.” 

** And what good girls they are. I wish she 
would ask Theckla or Claudia to spend the 
winter with her. I think I would rather it 
were Theckla, as I can’t help thinking Sir 
Alaric must be struck with Clandia’s beauty.” 

My dresses were completed very promptly ; 
T was all ready by the time specified by my 
aunt, and my father himeelf took me to Lon- 
don and consigned me to the care of a Miss 
Greville, who, I found out, was going to Paris 
as @ companion to a great friend of my 
relatives. 

“Or I should rather say returning,” said 
the kird spinster, when I had got over my fit 
of crying after papa left us, and she thought 
me able to enter into!conversation ; “ for I have 
lived with Lady Anne Beaumont nearly ten 
years.” 

“Lady Anne?” 

“You don’t know her, but she is very 
anxious to know you. I think she is your 
godmother.” : 

“Yes; she was my mother’s greatest 
friend.” 

“I know her great desire to return to 
England has been that she might meet Mrs. 
Beresford.” 

‘* But she is not coming, is she ?” 

“Oh, yes! She returns with her nephew, 
Sir Alaric, when he takes of the 
estate. Really, he is only her distant cousin, 
but he always calls her aunt.” 

‘‘ How surprised mother will be?” 
“ And pleased, I hope?” 
“I—I think so,” rather doubtfully; for I 








remembered my mother's hopes of a sojourn 
in Paris for Theckla. ‘But mother is so 
busy she has very little time for visiting.” 

** Are you like her?” 

‘Not the least bit in the world.” 

“Mrs. Denny half thought you would be.”’ 

* Do you know my annt well?” 

“Very well indeed! She has a flat in the 
next house to ours.” 

‘** And is she nice?” 

Miss Greville smiled. 

“She is very kind; she has seen a great 
deal of trouble, and that makes her rather 
grave.” 


(To be concluded in our next.) 








BUT NOT OUR HEARTS. 





CHAPTER XX.—(continued,) 


Rosy was sitting in one of the arbours, listen- 
ing to Mount Severn’s vapid compliments, 
when she saw Spragg arrive. With a few 
words of apology she left him at once and 
crossed to the gate, at which the panting 
horse stood. 

‘* What is it?’ she asked. 

* Your sister has been taken suddenly ill. 
Can you come home at once?”’ 

“Yes, yes. Whatisit? Is it serious?” 

. “We hardly know yet. She is in a faintin’ 
#” 
‘“* Poor darling!” 

“Will Lady Dorothy let you have the 
brougham to drive back in? I have ridden 
so hard I guess my horse is done,” and he 
glanced at the mare, whose drooping head 
and foam-flecked flanks showed the pace at 
which she had come. 

“Of course. I will be ready in ten minutes,” 
and in almost less than that time she was 
seated beside Spragg in her aunt;s neat little 
brougham, bowling along towards the Rest. 

‘* What was the cause of Opal’s illness ?”’ 

‘“‘ Hearing suddenly of the death of a friend.”’ 

“ What friend? ”’ 

“Paul Chicherly,” said the man, quickly, 
keeping his eyes on her face. 

“No!” she ejaculated, while her cheeks 
paled to an ashen hue, 

“Yes. The Juno was wrecked off the 
Brazils, and he with several others was 
drowned.” 

“Poor, poor Opal!” whispered her sister ; 
aloud she said, “‘ I am indeed sorry to hear of 
Lieutenant Chicherly’s death. He was such 
a bright, charming fellov. 
upon him as our brother.” 

“So your father tells me. I thought per- 
haps Miss Vane entertained a warmer feeling 
for him, as the news affected her so much.” 

“Opal is all heart, all tenderness, and 
pity,” replied the girl, quietly and naturall y— 
so naturally that she deceived her companion 
better than her father had. “ We were play- 
mates in childhood, and his sudden and un- 
happy death would be certain to shock terribly 
one who cannot even see a sparrow fall with- 
out shedding tears of grief and regret.” 

‘“She seems to be very sensitive,” he re- 
marked, experiencing a tense of relief at her 
words, for he argued such a young girl could 
not dissimulate. 

“She is,” agreed Raby; and then silence 
reigned between them. 

She was wondering how Opal would bear 
this overwhelming sorrow, this blighting of 
her hopes, this sad ending to her future; he 
was thinking of the moment when he held 
the woman he loved to his breast, and wonder- 
ing would she ever lie there of her own sweet 
will, weaving beppy dreams, letting hope 
steal into his mind! 

The Rest seemed very still as they drove up 
to it. The doctor’s carriage stood at the door. 
Spragg found his way at once to the “ den,’’ 
and Ruby hers, to the chamber she shared with 
her sister. 

There |was a strong smell of brandy, eal 


We quite looked 








volatile, eau de Cologne, and other restoratives 
in the room as she entered, and Linton was 
bending over the bed, applying remedies. 

** Ts she better ?”’ 

‘ No,” growled Vane; ‘‘ she hasn’t come to 
yet,” 

‘‘ Is she going to die?” she queried. 

“T didn’t think you were a fool,’ returned 
her father, almost savagely. 

‘* Neither am I,’”’ she retorted, with spirit ; 
‘* but look at her, and tell me if you think my 
question a foolish one ?” 

Vane did look, and as he noted the blue 
shade about the lips and nostrils, the set 
rigidity of the features, cursed himself heartily 
for having broken the disastrous news so 
suddenly to her. 

‘* How did she learn about Paul?” 

‘* She saw the paper,” he answered curtly. 

‘* Ah!” and father and daughter looked each 
other full in the face. 

: ‘* [shouldn't wonder if it kills her,” said the 
atter. 


* Pooh! 
that,” 

‘* He was all the world to her.” 

‘‘ He was nothing to her,” said Vane, with 
suppressed fury. ‘A miserable pauper, that 
I would have turned from my doors without 
mercy had he ever returned to mar her future 
and my plans.” 

‘I see,” said the girl, with a look of un- 
utterable contempt. ‘‘ You meant to deal this 
blow,” and then, throwing off her hat, she 
approached the bed, and helped the doctor in 
his efforts. 

After awhile the patient seemed to breathe 
@ little, but the teeth did not unclench, northe 
lids unclose, and by the evening Mr. Spregy 
was in such a wild state of alarm that he 
telegraphed to town for two celebrated physi- 
cians, 

The great men arrived at Evesham just as 
day was breaking, and entering the carriage 
seut from Temple Dene, were drive. over to 
the Rest. 

They both shook their heads gravely, and 
after consulting with Linton, declared the case 
to be a very serious one, and thought that 
brain fever would supervene. This surmice 
proved to be correct. When Opal's eyes 
opened later on in the day they were wild 
and glaring. She did not know thore about 
her, and babbled and murmured incessantly, 
tossing from: side to side on her pillows, while 
the fever flush burnt redly on her cheeks. 

All her lovely amber hair was shorn off, and 
ice-cold bandages wrapped round the poor hot 
head. 

Two nurses came from London to watch 
and tend her unceasingly, and every care and 
attention bestowed on her. But many times 
during the days that followed the stricken girl 
went yery near the Eternal Land ; many times 
the watchers round the bed thought she was 
sinking, and the doctors that there was nohope. 
Tndeed, once after the fever first left her, she 
lay so still and pulseless for such a long time 
that Linton said in a few hours all would be 
over. 

Then it was that Ruby sank down on her 
knees by Billie, who was weeping bitterly, and 
prayed Heaven to spare her sister, that Vane 
oursed himself, Chicherly, the Juno, fate, and 
other things over which he had no control ; 
and then it was that Spragg, after one look at 
the still, wasted face, broke down utterly, and 
covering his face with his hands, rushed from 
the room to hide the grief he could not re- 
strain. She was all, everything, to the long- 
headed, astute American. He could not bear 
to think she must die, and he would have 
bartered his vast fortune willingly to save her 
life. 

He never left the Rest, except at long inter- 
vals just to gallop over to Temple Dene for 
some neceseary ; he lavished his money about 
in the most generous and reckless manner in 
his endeavours to alleviate the sufferings of 
the woman he leved. 

He did not hide his feelings now ; they were 


She is made of tougher stuff than 
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too strong for him, and rent the veil he had 
covered them with. 

Copeland Vane knew that if his daughter 
lived the prize was hers, if she wished to take 
it. And she did live. Very slowly and wearily 
she crawled back to that world which was such 
a wilderness, such a dreary desert to her with- 
out Paul. She hardly seemed to gain much 
strength as each day waxed and waned, and 
Linton said her recovery would be extremely 
tedious, owing to her listlessness and want of 
interest in her own regaining of health. 





CHAPTER XXI. 


Tue branches were bare and leafless, the 
skies dull and leaden, the frost tracing delicate 
outlines on shrub and bush ere Opal left her 
room. The first day she was carried down to 
the library, the hitherto sacred retreat of 
Copeland Vane, Esq., but which he was only 
too happy now to put at the dis 1 of the 
probable future mistress of countless dollars 
and greenbacks, and more into which he 
allowed his four sons to come, and sit for a 
short time round the couch on which their 
sister reclined, permitting Billie even, on 
promise of being very quiet, to perch himself 
on @ stool beside her, and sit there while she 
remained down. True, Mr. Spragg was 
present, repressing by a strong effort the over- 
whelming joy he felt at seeing Opal once more 
in the living-rooms, and feeling truly thank- 
ful that her life had been spared. 

He came armed with a mass of lovely hot- 
house blooms, luscious grapes, and perfumy 
nectarines, for which he had received but one 
little ‘‘ thank you; ” and then the wistful blue 
eyes wandered away tothe window, and seemed 
to be trying to pierce the fathomless grey 
clouds that scudded over the face of the 
heavens, as though looking for that dear face 
which she would never see on earth again, and 
for which her heart longed, as a man dying 
of thirst in the arid desert longs for a cup of 
cold water. 

She was changed—fearfully changed. It 
svas not alone the short curls that rippled all 
over her head in a sunny mass, nor the sunken, 
pale cheeks, nor the sad eyes that showed it; 
it was more her manner. She was listless 
and indifferent to everything, and took only 
fitful interest in Billie. She was too weak to 
walk, and made no effort to do so ; and nothing 
showed the change in her more, and her 
indifference to all things, than the way in which 
she accepted the luxuries Mr. Spragg pro- 
vided. 

She allowed herself to be placed in the bath- 
chair he purchased, and to be drawn about by 
one of his men. She drove in his carriages, 
and partook of the dainties his French cook 
sent daily to the Rest; and finally, when 
Linton said the only thing for her was change 
of air, she made no objection when her father 
told her Mr. Spragg had lent a little house of 
his at Steephill—a fishing village forty miles 
from Dene—but allowed herself to be taken 
hither, along with Billie and Ruby, Mr. Vane 
going to stay at Temple Dene, and Jenny 
being left alone in her glory to look after the 
three other boys. 

The day before the invalid left home Lady 
Dorothy, who had been ill with a sharp attack 
of bronchitis, drove over to see her. 

“* Well, my dear, how are you ?”’ she asked, 
with a queer quaver in her voice, as she noted 
her niece’s changed looks, 

_ “ Better, aunt, thank you,” she returned, 
listlessly. 

‘** And you are going away to get strong and 
well?” 

“ Going away. I don’t know about getting 
strong again.” 

‘* Where are you going?” 

‘*Eh?” asked Opal, dreamily. 

‘“* Where are you going? ”’ 

“I don’t know,” and she tore a lovely rose 
to pieces absently as she spoke, her fixed eyes 
showing her thoughts were far away. 

‘‘Hamph ! Don't know? That curious.” 





‘“*We are going to Steephill,’’ said Ruby, 
quickly, in a low tone. 

‘‘Indeed! Where does Cope get the money 
from to do that?” 

‘‘Mr. Spragg has lent us a house.” 

“Ah! I see. Interpreted, that means our 
rich friend has taken a house in order that 
roo may have the benefit of the sea breezes, 
e ” 

‘I suppose that is it,” acknowledged the 
Duchess, reluctantly. ‘ 

‘*‘ And what does she say to it,” nodding her 
head in the invalid’s direction. ‘Does she 
object ?”’ 

‘* Not in the least; she doesn’t object to any- 
thing now.” 

«That's rather a bad sign.” 

‘A very bad one, I think.” 

‘« Is she always like that—vacantly staring 
at nothing?” 

‘“‘Yes. I don’t know what to do to arouse 
her interest. The doctor says she will alter 
as she grows stronger.” 

“‘ Very likely ; and she will suffer more. Her 
brain is partially deadened now, and her 
faculties stupefied by extreme weakness. 
With returning health will come a clearer 
memory of the past, and then—a sharper 
agony.” 

‘I am afraid so.” 

‘** Poor child. Women were born to suffer, 
and she will get her full measure of pain,” 
and in Lady Dorothy's keen eyes a tear 
actually glittered as she bent down and kissed 
the pale cheek, saying, ** Good-bye, my love. 
I hope the change will do you good.” 

‘Good-bye, aunt,” she returned, without 
looking up. 

“‘T am off to Mentone in two days,” said 
her ladyship to Ruby as they left the room. 
“‘ They tell me I must not face the winter in 
England; my chest suffered desperately in 
that last attack.” 

‘“‘ You are quite right not to stay here.” 

‘‘ Humph! I may not be able to come back 
for a year or two. Write to me often, and if 
you want anything let me know.” 

“* Yes, aunt.”’ 

“‘T suppose, though, you won’t want for 
much if Cope means business with the 
Yankee.” 

‘‘T think not,” and the two women’s eyes 
met in a meaning glance, 

‘« It’s a shame to sacrifice her,” declared the 
elder. 

‘“ Perhaps she won’t mind—now.” 

‘‘ Perhaps not; yet I think she will.” 

“We will hope not, for her sake.’’ 

“ Hoping won’t help her, nor anything else, 
if Cope has made op his mind. She’s his 
daughter, and he'll her as coolly as a Turk 
would his slave, if it suits his purpose.’’ 

“I fear so.” 

“Pity ‘tisn’t you that parchment-faced 
Yankee wants. You wouldn't mind being 
bartered for some thousands a year, a country 
house, a town mansion, and a few diamonds 
thrown into the bargain.” 

*“‘ Not at all,” acknowledged the second Miss 
Vane, with charming candour; ‘I should 
rather like it.” 

“ Ah, well, your turn will come some day.’’ 

‘I hope so. I don’t want to stay here all 
my life,” and she looked at the wretchedly- 
kept garden, with its soddened, decaying 
leaves and empty beds. 

“‘T don’t suppose youdo, Severn Hall would 
suit you better, eh ?” 

“T have no doubt it would, though never 
having seen it I can’t say for certain.” 

“‘ The Earl seemed rather attentive to you ; 
perhaps he means business.”’ 

‘* Perhaps so.” 

“ Not at present though, for he’s gone to 
Norway a-fishing,” and after delivering this 
piece of news, with a malicious twinkling of 
the eyes, her ladyship got into the brougham, 
and drove off, leaving Ruby on the doorstep 
with knitted brows and drooping mouth. 

The next day Mr. Spragg escorted the Misses 
Vane and Billie to Steephill, and installed 
them in a neat villa with “all modern im- 





provements’’—one of two that some enterpris- 
ing builder had run up; and then, doubting 
the feasibility of letting them at such a place 
to fashionable and well-paying tenants, had 
sold them for a song to an aboriginal fisher- 
man, who had made something out of fresh 
herrings, kippered mackerel, and other spoils 
of the deep, and who thought it would add to 
his dignity to become the proprietor of the 
two best buildings in the wing or cove, for 
it was little more. The houses, all told, were 
only a score, and the inhabitants not more 
than treble that number. 

Mrs. Marshall was there to receive them, 
and a couple of maids, and altogether the 
arrangements i tobe most satisfac- 
tory and comfortable. The donor of these 
comforts hovered about all day, and only set 
off on his homeward journey at the last 
minute. 

He would have dearly liked to stay there 
entirely, and watch the gradual return to 
health and strength of the being who was more 
to him than anyone else had ever been in the 
past, or could ever be in the future; but 
prudence forbade, and so he travelled back to 
Temple Dene, and found Vane in his library, 
surrounded by ponderous and valuable tomes, 
smoking his choicest cigars, and drinking his 
finest wines, and had to content himself with 
the society of the father, as he could not have 
that of the daughter, and looked forward with 
all the eagerness of a lover in his teens to the 
letters which Ruby sent regularly twice a week 
to her father, and which were cautious chroni- 
cles of Opal’s — and doings, or rather, 
pate speaking, of her doings, for she spoke 

ittle. 

The fresh, yet balmy, sea-breezes brought 
the colour slowly, but surely, back to the wan 
cheeks, strength to the listless, wasted frame, 
but no light to the wistful eyes, no joy to the 
bruised heart. 

They were days of pain and agony to her, 
those winter ones spent at Steephill, that 
favoured spot sheltered by high, grassy downs, 
rising one above the other, and stretching out 
on either side of the cove, where the winter 
myrtles grew. luxuriantly, and the great tree- 
like fuschias flourished, and the gay-coloured 
geraniums lifted their bright blossoms in the 
sunshine, and the west wind blew soft and 
warm. 

For hours she would set on the shingly 
beach, watching the gem-like rays on the still 
sea, calm and placid as a millpond, that once 
in its fury had risen storm-lashed, mountains 
high, and had engulfed the good ship Juno, and 
with it her lover, her Paul, leaving her desolate, 
agua weary, without a hope or interest 
in life. 

She would sit staring out seaward till twi- 
light fell, and the ebbing tide flowing out left 
a stretch of smooth strand, and the lights 
commenced to twinkle through the purple haze, 
and the line where sea and sky met became 
indistinct; then with a sigh - would rise, 
and taking Billie’s offered hand walk slowly 
home, Turk pacing quietly and solemnly at 
her side. 

She never mentioned his name. Her grief 
found no outlet, no relief, in words. It was too 
deep for that. But in her desolation she wished 
she had not lived to face the pain and agony 
of each day, the dreary blackness of the future, 
for the wound had struck to the depths of her 
beart, and she could not escape her fate. There 
was no draught of the waters of Lethe for her ; 
she must suffer unutterable torture, without a 
ray of hope to brighten or lessen it. 

Copeland Vane had his wish; Paul was at 
the bottom of the sea, and the girl he loved 
was heart-broken. But what cared the selfish 
egotist for that? Why nothing, simply no- 
thing. The stumbling-stone was removed, the 
course clear for Spragg ; and when the violets 
and primroses were Le yay Bee he urged 
the American to go and try his luck. 

“‘Isn’t it rather soon?” expostulated the 
“dry goods man,” showing more delicacy of 


feeling than the aristocrat did. 
“Too soon? In what way?” 
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‘‘ Well—you know, she’s been very ill, and 
—and—Chicherly’s death evidently upset her 
very much,” he replied, unable to divest him- 
self of a vague idea that they had been 
lovers. 

‘Pooh! that was nothing. She would have 
been affected to qui as great a degree if one 
of the boys had died.” ‘ 

‘“‘ Are you sure?” he asked, doubtingly, yet 
wishing to be told he was. ; 

“Quite sure; and you know, Washington 
(Vane had become quite fatherly and familiar 
in his mode of addressing his would-be rela- 
tive), she will be much better as your wife. 
You can give her all the comforts she needs, 
and take her abroad for a thorough change.” 

“ True,’’ assented the suitor. 

" So take my advice. Go and woo, and 
win.” 

Mr. Spragg did take this advice, not with- 
out sundry misgivings and forebodings. He 
was anything but sure of success, as he turned 
his steps towards the beach, where Ruby told 
him he would find Opal, one March morning ; 
and when he _— = — a —— 
gazing out seaward, with the great dog by her 
side, he turned to beat a retreat; but a loud 
bay from Turk revealed his presence, and Miss 
Vane rose to greet him. 

‘* How are you ?—feelin’ better, I trust,” he 
said, awkwardly. 

** Yes, Iam better, thank you,” she returned, 
in her usual listless way, lifting the wistful 
blue eyes to his face. 

‘** You don’t look very strong.” 

**No.” 

** You ought to go abroad.” 

**Do you think so?” 

«'Yes. Don’t you?” 

**T haven’t thought about it.’’ 

** Well, think now.’’ 

“What would be the use of doing that?” 
she answered, wearily. 

‘* Would you like to go?’’ he persisted. 

** I¢ doesn’t matter whether I would or not, 
- I couldn't, if it were the chief desire of my 

ife.’ 

** Yes, you could. You have only to express 
the wish, and it shall be gratified.” 

“No,” she said, shaking her head, and tak- 
ing too little interest in the conversation to 
try and understand his meaning. ‘‘ My father 
could not afford the expense of a trip abroad, 
and my aunt has done so much already that 
I could not trespass further on her generosity 
and kindness.” 

**It wouldn’t be necessary to do that.” 

“No?” 

“*No. I would take you.” 

‘* You!’ she exclaimed, looking at him in 
amazement, and feeling a strange sensation 
of fear creep over her as she met the glance 
of his deep-set eyes glowing with passion. 

“Yes. Has it never occurred to you, Miss 
Vane, that I—love you?” 

“ Mr. Spragg!”’ 

“ ¥es, I love you, and would make you my 
wife if you will have me. Iam not good at 
brilliant speeches, and I can’t say a hundredth 
part of what I feel; but I guess no man will 
ever care for you more than I do, nor cherish 
you better than I will, if you'll give me the 
right. Miss Vane—Opal, won’t you answer 
me?” and he bent down to look at her face,. 

The frozen horror of it gave him a shock. 

** You don’t care for me,” he said, quickly ; 
** you won't have me.”’ 

“‘ [—I—shall—never—marry,” she gasped, 
at last. 

“Don’t say that. Givemesome hope. I'll 
wait for you—wait for years. I calculate I’m 
not likely to change at my time of life. I’ve 
a large stock of patience, and I love you 
dearly.” 

s Don’t, don't,” she moaned, shrinking back, 
and thinking of those other lips, now cold in 
death, that had spoken similar words—spoken 
them, too, with the fervour and ardour of 
youth. 

“Can't you likeme? Can’t you try to? 
—_ father wishes it. He sent me here,” he 
arged, 








‘* My father,’’ she whispered, and then, with- 
out another word, sank down at his feet. 

‘*Good heavens! I knew it was too soon,” 
he muttered, raising her in his strong arms, 
and bearing her across the stretch of golden 
sand, where the fisher-folk dried their nets, 
that lay between the sea and the villa. 

* Your sister has fainted,’’ he said, briefly, 
as he laid her on a couch by the open win- 


dow. 
Vy fond I thought she would,’”’ said Ruby, 


coolly. 

“Why?” he demanded, sharply. 

‘* Because she is still weak, and any excite- 
ment or surprise upsets her,” she replied, 
jadiciously, as she unfastened her dress, and 
bathed her face with eau de Cologne. 

‘*T see; you know what I came for?” he 
asked, moodily. 

*« Yes, I know.”’ 

‘* Your father sent me.” 

“Tt is too soon yet.” 

‘Is there any hope?” he queried, eagerly. 

“T can’t say,’’ she replied, guardedly. 
‘‘ There may be.” 

‘* Have I your good wishes ?” 

‘“My best,” she returned, with emphasis. 
‘* You had better go now,” she added, as 
the colour came in flickering, uncertain flashes 
over Opal’s face, and the lids quivered. ‘I 
will write to night, and tell you how she is.” 

‘Thanks. I shall look eagerly for a letter,” 
and pressing her hand, with a lingering look 
at the half-unconscious girl, he strode away. 

Opal's first question when she recovered was, 
“Ts he gone?” and being told he was she 
gave a sigh of relief, and let her head sink 
back on the cushion; but she raised it again 
almost directly, and looking steadfastly at 
Ruby, said,— 

‘Tell me, is it aunt who has paid for this 
house, and all the luxuries and comforts I have 
had during my illness?” 

‘“Why do you ask?” returned the other, 
evasively. 

‘* Because I wantto know. I have been too 
wretched, too utterly absorbed with my sorrow 
to take much notice of things, and I fear now 
that I have been labouring under a misap- 

rehension. I thought aunt had provided this 

ome for us. Was I wrong?” 

‘* Yes, you were wrong,” reluctantly ad- 
mitted the Duchess. 

‘* Then—who — who—has conferred—these 
benefits ?” she faltered. 

“Mr, Sprags. ; 

“Ruby! I feared this.” 

‘*Why feared? It has all been very com- 
fortable.” 

“ A comfort which in the end may be dearly 
purchased.” 

“ Sufficient for the day, etc.,” rejoined Ruby, 
lightly. 

‘*We must leave here,” said Opal, slowly, 
the sad blue eyes watching the brown-sailed 
fishing cobles coming in with the tide. “I 
cannot stay here any longer.” 

‘** Dad must be consulted.” 

‘*T am well now: I shall go home,” and ris- 
ing with weak and trembling steps, that gave 
the lie to her words, she passed out up to her 
room, and began to make preparations for a 
speedy departure, feeling that she could not 
stay in the house of the man she had that day 
refused, nor take his charity, no matter what 
came of her not doing so. 





CHAPTER XXII. 

A rew days later they were all back at the 
Rest, including Mr. Vane, who was in a furious 
temper, snapping and snarling and growling 
at everyone because his dearly-beloved friend, 
Washington C. Spragg, Esq., had gone abroad, 
and left Temple Dene shut up, and that meant 
a stoppage of the liberal supplies of all sorts— 
the good dinners, the g wines, and the 
good mounts; meant, in fact, semi-statvation 
to the inmates of the Rest, for Vane had been 
| rather imprudent and lavish in his expen- 

diture, thinking it would be all right between 
| Spragg and his daughter; and Jenny, during 














Ruby’s absence, had run up rather alarming 
bills. Altogether, it was a dismal look-out, 
and even the Duchess’s stout heart sank at 
the prospect before her. 

Lady Dorothy was somewhere in the 
Riviera—they didn’t exactly know where. Max 
had rejoined his regiment in India; there was 
no one to help, and matters became worse and 
worse every day. 

The boys were taken from school, Jenny’s 
—— were promised and promised and never 
paid, and their larder, during most of the week, 
resembled Mother Hubbard’s cupboard, and 
was bare. 

The want of nourishment told terribly on 
Billie’s fragile frame; and Opal, not having 
quite recovered, suffered too, and grew visibly 
thinner and paler. 

‘* A pretty mess you’ve made of it, .efusing 
a good offer,’’ said her father to her with 
suppressed ferocity, one day, when the sharp 
— of poverty had been more apparent than 
usual, 

‘‘ Father ! ” she exclaimed, stretching out her 
hands, as though to ward off a blow, for it hurt 
her bitterly that they should speak of marriage 
to her, po Paul only a few months dead. 

** Don’t act to me!” he cried,'furiously. ‘I 
know you, I understand you. A vain, selfish, 
frivolous girl, who would see those nearest 
her starve rather than save them, as she easily 
might.” , 

‘* Not easily, not easily,” she moaned. “ It 
would be worse than death to me—this mar- 
riage.’’ 

- Stuff! Your head is full of romantic non- 
sense. Get it out of it as soon as possible. 
Spragg has done much for us; he can do 
more. He can save me from ruin, and the 
boys from growing up like savages, and Billie 
from an early death.” 

‘*Ah!’’ exclaimed the wretched girl, in- 
voluntarily, at the mention of her pet; and 
Vane, seeing he had struck the right chord, 
continued. 

‘“‘ The child wants every delicacy and nourish- 
ment, and a few months in Italy. That would 

ull him round, make him all right. You 

ow how powerless I am.” 

“TI know,” she sighed, ‘‘ but I cannot be 
false, 40 Paul.” 

‘“« Paul is dead!” 

“ He lives in my memory, and I will be true 
to his,” she said more firmly. ‘‘ He is worthy 
of all constancy and respect from me, the 
woman he loved so truly and honourably, so 
far better and more purely than men gene- 
rally love.” 

‘© How do you know that?” 

‘*I am certain of it. My instinct tells me 
he was mine alone.” 

‘‘ Your instinct may mislead you.”’ 

“ That is hardly likely.” 

‘* And I think itvery probable. ‘ Like father, 
like son, you know. Doubtless the old proverb 
holds good in this case.’’ 

“Tam sure it does not. I could not believe 
anything ill of my love.” 

“‘Not even if you were given proof of his 
backsliding,” he ‘persisted, eyeing her keenly, 
for an idea had occurred to him by which he 
thought he might mature a plan that would 
make Opal lose her faith in the dead man. 

* Proof,” she faltered ; ‘‘ there could be no 
proof of any sin of his. He was too good to do 
anything wrong.” 

“That is your opinion. But supposing in- 
dubitable proof was put before you that he 
had wronged a woman, and then cast her off 
in the most heartless way, would that alter 
your love and reverence for his memory ?”’ 

‘“* [~I—hardly—know,” she faltered, with a 
new look of pain in the wistful eyes that 
would have melted a stone, buf which had not 
the slightest effect on Copeland Vane. 

‘‘T think I do,” he muttered, as she left the 
room to hide the tears that rolled down the 

ale cheeks. ‘His faithlessness and Billie's 
ill-health are the weapons I must bring into 
play,” and forthwith he set to work, and turn d 
out the contents of an old desk of Fishlake 
Chicherly’s which Mr. Spragg had given him 
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at his request during one of his visits to 
‘Temple Den?; and after reading through many 
letters, soiled and yellow with age, he selected 


“TI shall never do that,” she answered, 
simply. 
“It is about time you did. A worthless 


one of fresh appearance, across which were | scoundrel, who was hardly fit to live!” 


written some words in Paul's handwriting, | 


and folding it up carefully put it in one of the 
pigeonholes of his bureau. After which he 
wrote a long letter to Mr. Spragg, at the Hotel 
Continental, Paris, and actually went down to 
the village and posted it himself. 

That letter brought the American back to 
Temple Dene in less than a month, and he 


resumed his old habits of intimacy with the | 
inhabitants of the Rest, and while being | 


courteous and kind to all paid no particular 
attention to the woman he wished for his wife, 
so she was not alarmed. 

“IT am glad the mummy has come back,” 
observed Raby, one morning shortly after Mr. 
Spragg’s return, as she and her sister sat in 
the den diligently patching the boys’ clothes 
that were almost past that operation. 

“ Are you?” 

‘‘Yes. Are you?” 

“No, Why should I be?” 

“TI thought you might have changed your 
mind.” 

‘*T am not likely to do that.” 

‘No, unfortunately. I wish you were.”’ 


“Ruby!” she cried, reproachfully, ‘ You) 


can’t m*an that.” 


«I do, inteed,”’ returned the Duchess, com- ! 


posedly, ‘It would be much better for you and 
all of us if you were Mrs. Spragg. Poor Paul 
is dead; there is no use in mourning always 
for the dear omes we have lost, and you could 
do so much for us if you were the millionaire’s 
wife,” 

*‘ And go little for myself,’’ with a wan smile. 

‘* Sometimes it is a duty to sacrifice ourselves 
for the good of ethers.” 

‘* Would you do it?” 

‘‘T would certainly marry our transatlantic 
friend if he asked me. To my mind anything 
would be better than the life of utter misery 
we have endured during these past two 
months.” 

‘«*« And to my mind nothing could excuse my 
being faithless to the memory of the man who 
loved me so truly.’’ 

“There is your best excuse,” and “Raby 
waved the tattered coat in her hand towards 
Billie, who lay on the sofa sleeping, his wasted 
face looking ghastly pale as it rested on the 
red cushions. 

“Ah!” cried Opal, witha bitter sob. “I 
will work for him, slave for him, anything but 
sell myself to that man.” 

* You can’t work; there isn’t anything you 
could do that would bring in sufficient money 
to give the child what he wants,” 

“Don't, don’t!"? said the wretched girl, 
covering her ears; ‘you torture me!’’ and 
she sank on her knees by the couch, and laying 
her head on the cushion near the child’s, wept 
tears that scorched her cheeks as they fell, for 
they were wrung from the depths of an agonis- 
ing despair. 

Meanwhile Mr. Spragg continued his visits, 
and his presents of flowers and fruit. Know- 
ing that Billie was Miss Vane'’s favourite he 
strove to conciliate her through him, and in. 
variably brought him a present of some sort 
or other. Now it was a great box of chocolates, 
or a paper of caramels, then an engine that 
worked by steam, or a cart loaded with logs, 
or a bandle of bright-coloured picture-books 
that gave the child unfeigned pleasure, which 
was so apparent, that if Opal’s love was not 
won at least her gratitude was, and that was 
something, Spragg thought—a step on the 
road, he hoped. 

Still, as the long summer days wore away, 
these hopes did not seem to come any nearer 
being fulfilled; and Vane, who watched the 
game with sombre eyes, felt that he must play 
his trump card. 


** Still} mourning the lost one?” he asked, ' papa. 


sneeringly, as Opal brought him his cup of 
afternoon tea, ‘ Haven't you forgotten him 
yet?” 








‘*Father, how dare you speak of him in 
such terms to me?” she panted, turning on 
him like a tigress. 

“ How dare I? That is rather good!” 

“Tt is cruel, unkind to say one word against 
him. He cannot defend himself. Surely the 
dead @re sacred ?”’ 

“Not when their evil influence militates 
against the advaricemezt and welfare of the 
living.” 

“* His influence is not evil ; say, rather, sacred 
and holy.” 

** Perhaps you'won’t think so after réaZia 
that,” and he tossed her the letter he ha 
found in Fishlake’s desk. 

With trembling hand shé unfol@éd it. It 
was addressed to Mr. Chicherly, and con- 
tained a piteous appeal for mercy and help 
from a woman, who, after being seduced, was 
left to starve in Paris with her helplessinfant. 


(To be continued. ) 








FACETIA. 


“I wNeveR argy agin «a success,’ said 
Artemus Ward. ‘* When I see a.rattlesnaix’s 
hed sticking out of a hole, that hole belongs 
to that snaix.”’ 

Cooxnry: ‘‘Are there many fools in this 
part of the world, my lad?’ Nondescript: 
“Not as I knows on, sur! Why, d’yer feel 
a bit lonesome, loike?”’ 

‘**Trs love that makes the world go round !”” 
exclaimed the married man whose wife had 
chased him around the room till the walls 
seemed to spin like the many skirts of a ballet 
in a fourth-class opera. 

His Master: ‘“ Did you take those boots of 
mine to be soled, Larry?” Irish valet: ‘I 
did, sor; and see the thrifle the blag’yard 
gave me for ’m! said they were purty nigh 
wore through !” 

“Yrs, sir,” said the entomologist, ‘I can 
tame flies so that when I whistle they will 
come and alight on my hand.” - “ Pshaw!’’ 
said the bald-headed man, ‘‘ they come and 
alight on my head without my whistling.” 
The entomologist sat down. 

Four-yEAR-oLD is very anxious for a baby 
sister, and quite often importunes his mother 
to buy one. “ But,” says mamma, “ I haven't 
money enough to buy one, ‘“*Well, but, 
mamma, can’t you get one on credit?” was 
the eager inquiry. 

‘‘I seg you are building a new house, 
Brown?” ‘Yes, you are right.” ‘Made 
the money out of whisky, I sup o* 
‘“‘No.”” “ Why, you are a liquor dealer, are 
you not?” ‘Oh, yes; but the money I’m 
putting into this house was made out of the 
water I put into the whisky. Every cent was 
made out of water, sir.” 

“Ts your master at home?” asked a deputy 
sheriff at the door of a palatial residence. 
‘‘Naw, sor,’”’ responded the new servant. 
“Where is he?’ “At Newport, sor.” 
‘“‘How do you know he is at Newport?” 
“‘Sure, didn’t he tell me if any suspicious 
characters called to say so?” 

Sar a nervous lady to an Austin lady, at 
whose house she was making a social call: 
“Are you not afraid that some of your 
childen will fall into that cistern in your 
yard?’’ ‘Oh, no,” was the complacent 
reply ; ‘‘anyhow, that’s not the cistern we 
get our drinking water from.” 

A urrtLe girl was taught to close her even- 
ing prayer, during the temporary absence of 
her father, with “and please watch over my 
»* It sounded very sweet, but the 
mother’s amusement may be imagined when 


| she added :—“ and you'd better keepan eye on 


mamma, too!” 








Josx Brures says: Kontentment and 
pashunce are amung the virtews, 
but they too often are only lazy ones. 

Jones: “Can you always tell a fool?” 
Brown- “If he doesn’t ask too much ; what 
would you like to know?” : 

Youne Hovsewrre (consulting with cook 

about the dinner for a party): “As a second 
course we will have eel.” “ How much ought 
I to get, ma’am?’’ Young wife: ‘‘I fancy 
about ten yards will be sufficient.” 
_ “I ume smart women well enough,” said 
Fenderson, ‘‘ but. I wouldn't. care to marry a 
woman who: knew more than I did.’ ‘“ And 
so,”’ suggested Fogg, ‘you have been forced 
to remain single,” 

“ Dozs your wife talk in her sleep?” asked 
one married man of another one day when 
they were comparing notes. ‘I don’t lay 
awake to find out,” replied the heartless hus- 
band, ‘‘ but she talks all the rest of the time, 
so I rather suppose she does.”’ 

‘«* You have played the deuce with my heart,” 
said a gentleman to a young lady, who was 
pt ge in & game of whist. “ Well,” re- 
plied the lady with an arch smile, ‘it was 
because you played the knave.”’ 

A cerrary judge having been called on after 
dinner for a song, pleaded that he lacked 
power to oblige the company. A wag present 
expressed great surprise at the excuse, as he 
said it was notorious that numbers had been 
“transported ”’ by his voice. 

‘Tae more you fill a barrel the more. it 
will weigh,” said a teacher. ‘ Please, 
ma’am, is fhere not any exception to the 
rale?’’ asked an urchin. ‘‘ None whatever. 
Whatever you put in a barrel adds weight. to 
it.”’ ‘*I know an exception,’”’ broke in Bobby 
Sharp, ‘“ Youdon’t. Whatisit?” ‘ Well, 
ma’am, the more holes you put ina barrel, 
the lighter it gets.” 

Nicz young man, lecturing to a Sunday- 
school: ‘* Now is there any little boy or little 
girl who would like to ask any question? 
Well, little boy, I see your hand; you needn’t 
snap your fingers. What questions would 
you like to ask?’’ Small boy: ‘‘How much 
longer is this talk going to last?’ 

Scenz: Baker’s shop. Enter little boy: 
‘* Please I want two new loaves.’ He tenders 
fivepence in payment. Hard shopwoman: 
“The bread has risen a halfpenny, You 
haven’t brought enough.” Little boy, after a 


moment’s pause. ‘That's all mother gave 
me. When did it go up?” Hard shop- 
woman: ‘ To-day.” Little boy: ‘Then, 


please, I'll take two of yesterday's bake!”’ 

A GRANDFATHER coming to read his paper 
found that he had mislaid his spectacles, and 
thereupon declared, ‘I have lost my glasses’ 
somewhere, and can’t read the paper.” A 
little three and a half-year-eld girl, desiring to 
assist him, answered, ‘‘ G’an’pa, you go out- 
side and luok froo ze window, and I’ll hold ze 
paper np so you can read it.” 

A Bricut Yourn.—Fond parent (to youth 
home from school): “ What place have you 
got in your class this week?” Boy: ‘The 
twenty-sixth.” ‘‘ How many of you are there 
in your form?” ‘‘ Twenty-six.” <A fort- 
night later the father repeated the question, 
to which his son and heir made answer - 
“The twenty-seventh.” ‘‘ Twenty-seventh ? 
There are only twenty-six of yon in all!” 
“Oh, there’s a new boy.” 

A story is told of a merchant who died the 
other day, which illustrates the shrewedness 
which made him successful in business. He 
discovered on one occasion that his till had 
been robbed, but resolved to say nothing about 
it, even to the members of his own family. 
Three months afterwards one of his customers 
asked him; “ Did you ever find out who took 
that money out of your till?”’ The merchant 
replied: ‘*I never have till now, but now I 
know it was you, as I have never told anyone 
that I lost it.” The customer had to refund 
the missing money. 
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SOCIETY. 





Tux Queen is certainly showing much more 
of herself to her loyal subjects this season 
than she has been wont to do for many a year 
past. Her Majesty, it is said, will open the 
Holloway College for Women at Egham, in 
June, and another Drawing Room and Levée 
will be held in May. 

Tux Queen has condescended to patronise 
the faney fair to be held in aid of the comple- 
tion of the Regimental Drill Hall, School. of 
Arms, &c., now in course of construction in 
James-street, Buckingham-gate. The opening 
ceremony will take place in the new building 
on Thursday, the 17th of June, and the fair 
will be continued on the two following days. 
Those who wish to take part in this patriotic 
undertaking are requested to communicate 
with the honorary secretary, Major the Hon. 
Scott Napier. 


Princess Buarrice has her “marriage 
chest’? from the women of Bristol, so a con- 
temporary assumes that somebody has made 
up the deficiency, and the case, coverlet, and 
the rest are all paid for. It apparently 
occurred to somebody at Windsor Castle that 
it would be # nice thing for Prince Henry to 
acknowledge the gift on behalf of his wife. 
= he has done so in a gracefully-worded 
etter. 


Price Atpert Victor will open the Inter- 
national Exhibition at Edinburgh on the 6th 
May. He is beginning now to go about, and 
seems to join the pleasant manners of his 
father with the of the Princess. He has 
a splendid career before him. 


Taz Dachess of Edinburgh will spend 
Easter in the Isle of Wight, having postponed 
starting for Coburg till late in May. The 
Duke before his departure purchased a new 
palace there, which is being prepared for the 
reception of the Duchess and her children. 


Tue marriage of Captain Borrowes, 11th 
Hussars, eldest son of Sir Erasmus Borrowes, 
of Barretstown Castle; Kildare, with Miss 
Aline Holden, youngest daughter of the late 
Mr. W. Holden, of Palace House, Lancashire, 
was a grand affair. 

The bride was attired, in a dress of ivory- 
white velours frisé, draped in heavy folds, and 
lifted on one side to show'a petticoat of satin, 
trimmed with Honiton lace, caught with a 
bouquet of orange blossom and ostrich 
feathers. She had a cluster of real orange 
flowers in her hair, and a talle veil. 

Her train was carried by two pages, her 
nephews, the Hon. T. E. Ellis and Master 
Cuthbert Parker. They wore Charles II. 
costumes of white cashmere, with full cherry- 
coloured vests, lawe collars, silk stockings, and 
shoes, with cherry-coloured rosettes, There 
were no bridesmaids. i 

Lady Howard de Walden, sister of the bride, 
looked well in grey velvet, bordered with 
chinchilla, and silver bonnet with grey 
feathers. 

The bride and bridegroom subsequently left 
for Ireland, the bride travelling in a dress of 
green Sicilienne over a petticoat of the same 
colour, striped with green velvet and gold, 
and had green and gold bonnet'to match. 


A Russtan lady of exalted station has, it is 
said, set the fashion to Paris dames by design- 
ing @ new sporting costume. The charming 
Muscovite has chosen a garb of surprising 
lightness and tightness, which also gives one 
the idea that it is about to end, not in a dual 
skirt, but in a masculine dual garment, such 
as Doctoress Walker would have pronounced 
to be quite the thing. The ornaments are 
horses’ heads, which are worked all over the 
costume in velvet, the manes and tails being 
of silver thread. The Muscovite lady has an 
almost unapproachable grace, which would 
set off-and demand the highest admiration 


-and approval for even much more pronounced 


eccentricities. 


STATISTICS. 


Corrcion anp Crime tn Inenanp.—In 1835 
the Government of Lord Grey proposed to 
Parliament a strong coercion Act. At that 
time the information at their command did 
not distinguish between agrarian and ordinary 
crime as the distinction is now drawn. At 
the present time it isfeasy to give the informa- 
tion that serious agrarian crimes in Ireland in 
1881 were 1,011, and in 1885 were 245. Going 
back to the period of 1832 the contrast is 

rhaps still. more striking. In 1832 the 

omicides in Ireland were 248, in 1885 they 
were sixty-five. Tho cases of intentions to 
kill were in the first of those years 209, and in 
1885 they werethirty-seven. Serious offences 
called crimes in Ireland in 1832 were 6,014, 
and in 1885 they were 1,057. The whole 
criminal offences in Ireland were in 1832 
14,000, and in 1885, 2,683. But it must be re- 
membered that the decrease of crime is not so 
great as it looks, because the population of 
Treland in 1832 was about eight millions. 
The exact proportion is fairly represented, 
considering that the population of Ireland 
now, compared with that time, is under two- 
thirds; the crime of Ireland now, compared 
with that period, is under one-fifth. 





GEMS. 


He that studies books alone will know how 
things ought to be; andhe that studies men 
will know how things are. 

Tuenre is nothing so true that the damps of 
error have not warped; nothing so false that 
a sparkle of truth is not in it. 

Tue only way for a rich man to be healthy 
is by exercise and abstinence, to live as if he 
was poor; which are esteemed the worst 
parts of poverty. 

Tue bad man, diffasing the hue of his own 
spirit over the world, sces it fall of treachery, 
selfishness, and deceit. The good man is 
continually looking for and sees noble 
qualities. 

Tue rector was a likeable man; sweet 
tempered, ready-witted, frank, without grins 
of suppressed bitterness or other conver: 
sational flavours which make half of us an 
affliction to our friends. 

Anone all the virtues, humility, the lowest, 
is pre-eminent. It is the safest, because it is 
always an anchor; and that man may be 
truly said to live the most content in his call- 
ing who strives to live within the compass of 
it. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Sronce Cake with Atmonp Finiuixnc.—Bake 
a sponge cake in layers, and when cold take a 
pint of cream, sweeten and flavour. with 
vanilla ; chop a pound of almonds, stir into 
the cream, then spread thickly between each 
layer. ; 

Prune Pre.—Stew a quantity of prunes 
until soft, remove the stones, sweeten to taste, 
and add for each pie the beaten whites of two 
eggs; beat with the prunes until thoroughly 
mixed; bake with twocrusta. 

Deuicious Lirrnz Faizo Caxes.—Beat two 
eggs well, add to them one ounce of sifted 
sugar, two ounces of warmed butter, two 
tablespoonfuls of yeast, a teacupful of luke- 
warm milk and a litilesalé. Whip all well 
together, then stir in by degrees one pound 
of flour, and, if requisite, more milk, making 
thin dough. Beat it until it falls from the 
spoon, then set it to rise. When it has risen, 
make butter or lard hot in a frying-pan, cut 
from the light dough little pieces the size of 
a walnut, and without moulding or kneading 
fry them pale brown. As they are done, lay 





them on a napkin to absorb any of the fat, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Turret is in all of us an impediment to 
perfect happiness; namely, weariness of the 
things which we possess and a desire for 
things we have not. 

Ir signifies little what we say of our ac- 
quaintances, so that we do not tell them what 
others say against them. Tale-bearers make 
all the real mischief. 

Ir argues @ poor opinion of ourselves when 
we cannot admit any other class of merit 
beside our own, or any rival in that class. 

Pronasty the subject of money in some 
way or other lies at the root of more family - 
discord than any other single topic. The 
whole matter of earning and spending it, of 
giving and lending it, of using and misusing 
it, furnishes continual ground for disputes 
and hard feeling ; and that family, rich or poor, 
which introduces ‘the subject only for quiet 
consultation and mutual co-operation is, 
other things being equal, an exceptionally 
happy and harmonious one. 

Ir is well to shake off error just as fast as 
we discover it to be such; but a truth mingled 
with much error and many fallacies, held 
honestly, earnestly, and sincerely, is far better, 
because more vital, than the most carefully- 
weeded truth held loosely with half-hearted 
indifference. In politics, in theology, in philo- 
sophy, it is not so much which party we side 
with —though that is significant—but whether 
the principles we profess are thoroughly and 
truly our own, whether we cling to them with 
faith and trust, whether they are to be the 
embodiment of our best conceptions and 
highest ideals.. If they are, we need have no 
fear of losing the real and permanent truth 
that is in them, though the forms which have- 
gathered around them may drop away when 
no longer needed. Error crumbles away of 
itself, but trath remains [for ever firm and 
unshaken, 

Tuenz is atthe present day a strong tendency 
to undervalue the past, and to sever our con- 
nection with it. With all our words of adula- 
tion, we seldom give our hearts’ reverence to 
the thoughts and lives of the good and great 
that have passed from among us. While we 
perpetuate their names and merits in print or 
in marble, we forget to perpetuate their best 
results in thought or in work by loyally carry- 
ing it on to a still higher plane. To accept 
heartily and thankfully all the treasures of 
love, of wisdom, and of labour that our friends 
have bequeathed to us, and to build. upon them 
the best structures we are capable of erecting 
—this is the best way of truly honouring and 
cherishing their memory, 

Furi or raz Fururr.—The house of the 
near future, a contemporary thinks, will 
have no fireplace, steam pipes, chimneys, 
or flues. Wood, coal oil, and other forms 
of fuel are about to disappear altogether 
in places having factories. Gas has become 
so cheap that already it is supplanting fuels 
A single jet fairly heats a small room in cold 
weather. A genius has produced a simple 
design for heating entirely by gas ata mere 
nominal expense. It is a well-known fact 
that gas throws off no smoke, soot, or dirt. 
He filled a brazier with chunks of coloured 
glass, and placed several jets beneath. The 
glass soon became heated sufficiently to 
thoroughly warm a room 10 by 30 feet in size. 
This design does away with the necessity for 
chimneys, since there is no smoke; the ven- 
tilation may be had at the window. The 
heat may be raised or lowered by simply 
regulating the flow of gas. The coloured 
giass gives all the appearance of fire; there 
are black pieces to represent coal, red chunks 
for flames, yellowish white glass for white 
heat, blue glass for blue flames, and hues for 
all the remaining colours of spectrum. Inven- 
tion already is displacing the present fuels for 
furnaces and cooking ranges, and glass doing 
away with delay and such disagreeable objects 





as ashes, wood, &c, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





InquirER.—The salaries of - ees keepers vary 
according to duties and locality. 


Lotriz.—We suggest plentiiien as the best em- 
ployment you can-undertake at present. 


Bess.—1. No personal knowledge of their efficacy. 
2. Fair. 


May.—We do not insert matrimonial advertisements 
cf any kind. 


0. H. B.—1. In the case stated no naturalisation 
papers are necessary. 2. Only water ? usei, Not to 
eur knowledge. 4. There is no _ of 6 

Directions for playing accompany the instrument, 


8S. G. M.—The firat devices on coins were generally 
the forms of animals, local genii, river gois, nymphs, 
&c. It is contended that no human head ota Rehm en | 
on a coin until after the death of Alexander the Great. 


Grace Gay. — “The Reform Club” (Pall Mall), 
was established in 1834. Number of members, 1,400. 
Rocestongi F. W. Halford. It is designated as “‘ strictly 


Anxious ALics.—The cheapest and most satisfactory 
method would beto have itredyed. Amateur attempts 
at boa and reviving, except in very exceptional 
cases, or to a very small extent, are generally failures. 


Amy. F.—What is the use of fretting about a young 
fellow who cares nothing about you? At your age 

you ought to be able to dismiss him from your mind 
Xitoget er. 


T. R. D.—Sponges were for o long. Ome segueted | - 
plants, but the best naturalists are now agreed th 
= a to the antmal Lae The sponges st 

d chiefly in the Mediterranean 
ont Babama Ii Islands. 


J. H.—You will uadoubtedly impro peeve Of vox oe ractice 
for two hours day > good copies, but it must 
p Re! tt Poe: EB practice in apy study is 

uséless ; it eit a be steady and con- 
cnaben te to be Sof any avail. 


Rose L:—1, Not atall. 2. The best thing is to live 
temperately and take as much active exercise as pos- 
sible. 3. Katie means “purity.” 4. Kee then 
cevered all dav and at night’;! apply glycerine. 5. Any 
bookseller will tell you. 


T.—Of the years conclu centuries, only every 
fourth is a year, en ith 2,000; which is 
divisible by 400, as is —: 2,400, ae eke regular leap- 
years coincide with those that are divisible by 4 on 
thus they may he known. 


R. D. R.—Study law in your spare moments, and 
when you have saved sufficient money to warrant a 
reltuquishment of your present ition as teacher, 
enter the office of a first-class lawyer and complete your 
studies under his direction. 


Esour.—l. Engaged co due 
propriety, indulge in ‘ love's ~ werest t tlisen,” bs but a should 
be careful to avoid effusive or demonstrations of 
thetr aff-ction for each other. A bold, dash'ng and 
lovatle disposition is indicated ty your writing. 


Mrkapo.—1, Warts are easily removed by touching 
them daily with lunar caustic (nitrate of silver bag 
in clean water. Lon gg tng several other rem ut 
none of i come ly recommended as the 
above. 2. It denotes evaibeonhie strength of cha- 
racter. 


Lrxa.—Any teveign body discovered in the eye may 
generally be removed by wiping it off with the head of 
a pin, having a silk handkerchief turned over it. If 
thts fails to detach it, it may be a picked up by 
ruoning under it the point of a lancet,. toothpick, or 
penkniie. 


Cc. W. R.—The first 1 





work taken up bya law 


student is Blackstone’s mentaries, after which he 
reids works on equity, ctice and eading, evidence, 
&c. To gain this know properly, he should place 


himself under the tuition o 7 heel 79 from whom may 
be gained much practical information that cannot be 
found between the covers of om booke. Consequently, 

it is not at all likely that anything but a theoretical 


knowledge can be obtained without a preceptor. 


M. D. V.—1. Bs actions are to be highly commended, 
as no man of principle could endure your stud’ ed 
snubbiog, and still preas his suit. No matter whether 
it was merely a joke on your part, he had every reason 
to leave the house and cut your acquaintance. Some 
mutual friend may be able to patch up your differences, 
b it it is hardiy possible that the former feeliag of love 

or even friendship will be fully rekindled. 2. June 
18, 1864. and May 22, 1875, both came on a Saturday. 
8. Light-brown hair, in fall accord with the colour of 
your eyes and complex!on. 


ScrreReR.—Tc treat ingrowing toe-nalls, a’ apply to the 
tender part a small quantity of perchleride of iron, 
which can be purchased at any chemfst’sin a fluid form. 

A moderate sensation of pain, constriction, or burning 
will follow the application, and in a few minutes the 
tender surface will be felt to be dried up, and will cease 
to be painful. Lest the wood-like flesh remain for tws 
or three weeks, and then soak it off in warm water, 
when a new and healthfal structure will be found firm 
and solid below. If thereafter the nails be no more cut 
around the corners or sides, but always curved in 

the front end, they will grow only 
wearing a shoe of reasonably good “ie and shape, 
further trouble will be avoided. 


Tesste —We would not = Je to emigrate at all 
under the circumstances you ee See can avid te 
especially as you have no Teeastion in 
nomen. We Have vod no ce with non you 

on the subject? 


a A th B.—1. A nlnotocing and intelligent face. 


greatest charms to have two shaies, 
Tue Maip or Kent.—Your question wi 


water, and one oumacal teal iy powdered 
when melted and neti oninede on of Ebestne. ti 
is to be put on with a sponge and polished with a brush. 


LITTLE PATSEY. 


‘Twas naughty little Rainey, 
The terror of our row, 

His mother kept the s reotstuff shop, 
And ob! he plagued us 

I see his mop of fiery a 


His nose 30 and queer, 
The wicked li' ‘agar that said 
Things we were shocked to hear. 


Se aah our dolls, he pee our toys, 


Could this be little Patsey— 
The terror of our row? 


bi _— we but known,” we whispered low, 


But no one told us 
When we ops ge him m wicked Patsay, 
The terror of our row? 


M. K. D. 


E. Norton.—The Congress of poste Se nn 
was held for the purpose of settling 
tions incident to the wars concluded oy the teonenat of 
Vienua. The conference ted in freeing France from 
the allied army, which had rematned in that country 
for nearly three years. It was attended by the Emperors 
cf Russia and Austria and the K of Prussia in 

erson, and by the representatives of the allied powers, 
Prince Metternich, Lord Castlereagh, Duke of Welling- 
ton, Counts Barnstorff, 6, and 
Capo d@’[stria. France be’ invited to co-operate, sent 
the Duke de Richelieu. -la-Chapelle is a town of 
Rhenish Prussia, and famous for the number of treaties 
concluded there. 


Hardenburg, 


asked the landlord to remove him. 

do, and bs a> ts a — pater refused to —— 
for or under an made an agreemen 
among themselves that none of them should assist him 
during harvest-time, and the <ooge Het to be 
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ounces 
bog of hot ph being water ; ra Pena as soon as 
eo pee tablespoonfu’ 


strong 8) baer 6 
= this ‘Sat and roll it in twists of paper as 


especial one of 


we would recomm: 
with a a fist-alass medical practitioner, 
able to diagnose and treat the troub'e 
personal 


Semilton” it wrote’ the poem “To the Li 


a caramel icing, made by boilin 

chocolate, 4 cup of sweet milk and 1 
corn-flour, vanilla aud powdered o~ 
after the mixture has fairly come to a boil. 


Tux Lonpon Reaper, 334, Strand, W.0. 


+it We cannot undertake to return rejected manu- 
scripts. 


Dasu.—The following harmless mixture is recom 


mended as an excellent hair-curling medium :—Plaice 2 


of borax and 1 drachm of gum-arabic in one 


d 3 ls of 
a. Ona retiring to rest wet the 


2. Keep them covered and put them as little as possible 

into hot water. Perhaps it is caused by defective cir- | “5% 

culation which case there is no remedy. 3. Paint Grace.—There sre numerous magasines and 
them with tincture 4. not attempt to | periodicals in which you might get a for 
bring the hair to one uniform colour, It is one of its} your literary efforts, but we cannot reco’ an 


Do not be 
first 


to bso it your haudwriting did not ate the he fact, : 

tha had never been to school or to church, It is | Served @ thorough a ip, and only reached 

pak A pF gtr that anyone in nineteenth their present tion y the most persistent struggling. 

century should put such a preposterous query. E. H. 8.—John Tillotson was born at Sowerby, near 

to your studies and peal duties, fair Ee — Halifax, in 1630. He died in London on Nov. 2 Y 1694. 

leave such nonsense alone. His father was yoo Calvinist, bat the son having 

8, T. T.—An excellent blacking for harness is peen, come Ve RS oi 

pened tag matting two euneds of sautthp bees ‘eithaly | English church, and in 1691 became Archbishop of 
ces of beeswax to which are to be we Canterbu: He married a nisce ‘of Cromwell. For 

an uty, geen the copra of hts manuscript sermons his widow 
gar —s 2,500 guineas. 


H. G.—Being unacqu' d with 


totally uainte 
cameo spste of health, habits, Reg it would be a Bard 
a ve an opinion as 
unusus 


to the true cause of the 
On that account, there- 
consultation 


who will thus be 
swith 6. pordect 


of your nose, 
end an 


knowledge of its requirements. 


Axx Comery.—The Hon. William Robert 8 cer, a 
ane 
in which occurs the stanza :— 
© Too late, I stayed—forgive the crime 
Unheeded fiew the hours; 
How nofseless falls the foot of Time, 
That only treads on flowers!” 


‘ran in to 
Spmem's | poetical frame ey ame poem t) 
Tm “shabb: mother in the sho; 
Who vowed to whi phim well three short stanzas quoted from. 
bat Fg bp a he, G. H. R.—1. “Rlomat” ts e Turkish word, signty 
and 80 ing fa‘ . 2, The water of Ardenne came from 
Should dare to come where well-bred we a a ratteal fow yee was pty to the’ 
Our pleasant playground had. of converting love to hate. ‘The states that this 
Sates cin ig tid tar urd dntag 
’ er, Mer! ve 
a eveanent coma erent the fifth century, his father a demon and his 
And, looking in each other’s eyes, mother a Welsh; princes. This is mentioned in 
Asked if thing be; several ancient among which is 
No dirty, dresdfal boy that day = pn ag Re bay A el rs in Tenny- 
ee eS son’s ‘*Idylls of the King. 3 As column is ¢s- 
nea shook us with his ragged ha‘ ~~ set — or ee queries, 
And shoeless, pattering fect. bas Met ents og y post, excepting 
L. D. N.—L Hi as eraser. eee according to the 
And in LJ tno hend we gathere3, toll dortaula te very hi paar cg 
To see the tll-worn mat mother coma 1 pound of chloride of in 4 quarts of soft water, 
In sable wra: andafter si .) , allow the mixture. to 
We looked upon a opine face, shel Se twenty-: e 3 Bose, order that the chloride 
All waxen, white and fair, a 
Laid on a pillow of pale flowers— o0d afin tom taf of apubehavetal eethe ccadas-cere 
Could that be Patsey there ? ounce of. oy ) de of lime water. This era flaid 
Ep by dip pout Fabby wna of me 
“ Ans angel, an the meres said, or per hy fatended to be ee erased, A A the tole 3 dis- 
appeared, m jaken u blotter, 
™ — who had tolled for him, and the paper is ready to write upon » Fin og 
We heard her sob ; our tears oat fast, Cc. F.—In making chocolate eclairs use the wee | 
We felt our wonder grow ! ingredients :—Four the wel 


‘] 
oT half their Yad t in ant ff easpontit of eda = 


teaspoonful of 
flour. If you bake these eat oton it would be advisable to 
have a set of small tins made, 
and two wide, round at the bottom and kept firm by 


about five inches long 


As we passed all fi 
«We would bave glu ly smiles et re frag err 
angry each of them to-its neighbour efter the manner of a 
An angel baby there he aa ’ pontoon bridge. Have these made and but‘ered before 


mixing the cake. Then mtx the above articles into a 
batter with water or milk, place a 
into each of the receptacles, an: 
oven. When nearly cold, cover the rounded side 


ful of the batter 
bake in a ney 


ether } cake of 
; “s tables aK 
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